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ABSTRACT 

The 1991 Survey of Recent College Graduates (RCG:91) 
is the sixth study in a series begun in 1976. The series provides 
data on the occupational and educational outcomes of recent 
bachelor's and master's graduates one year after graduation. The 
survey was conducted by Westat, Inc. in a two-stage sample involving 
400 institutions of higher education and 18,000 graduates contacted 
by telephone. Along with estimates, reports on the RCG typically 
include standard errors of the estimates, indicating the nature and 
size of sampling error. Errors due to nonsampling error are often not 
included in estimated standard errors, but this report examines 
nonsampling errors and their impact on the estimates from the RCG:91. 
The major sources of nonsampling errors are nonresponse, random 
measurement errors, and systematic errors due to interviewers. Each 
source is discussed, and ways to estimate the potential consequences 
of nonsampling errors are explored. Nine figures, 19 tables, and 3 
exhibits present statistical information. Eight appendixes contain 
supplemental and detailed information about the conduct of the 
survey. (SLD) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The three major sources of nonsampling error in the RCG:91 are errors due to nonresponse, 
random measurement errors, and systematic errors due to interviewers. Errors of these types exist in the 
estimators from virtually every survey, but often there is little evidence that can be used to quantify 
nonsampling errors. In the RCG:91, special efforts were made to measure the nonsampling errors. The 
potential consequences for users of the RCG:91 data and suggested areas for improvement in the future 
studies based on these efforts are presented. Some of the major findings are given below. 

■ Sampled units that do not participate in a survey are a source of bias. In the RCG:9 1 the 
institution response rate was 95 percent and the graduate response rate was 83 percent. 
The overall two-stage response rate was 79 percent. While these rates are higher than 
previous RCG surveys, the bias due to nonresponse is still an important component of 
error in the RCG:91. 

■ As with most surveys, the nonresponse bias in the RCG:91 is likely to be more significant 
for estimates based on large sample sizes, especially when the characteristic is highly 
correlated with the response rate. 

■ Statistical, adjustments were made to reduce the bias due to nonresponse. This evaluation 
of the estimates shows that the estimates were subject to relatively small biases due to 
nonresponse. 

■ The biases in the estimates were also computed from reinterviews. These data show the 
biases are generally small and not statistically significant. The response variances 
computed fix)m the reinterview data are typically moderate and the ordinary estimates of 
sampling errors account for these types of nonsampling errors. The estimates from the 
reinterview are valuable for improving the questionnaires for future surveys. 

■ A third assessment of errors was done to examine the contribution of interviewers to the 
errors in the estimates. The systematic errors associated with interviewers are very small, 
but the effects on the errors of the estimates could still be important for some types of 
estimates. Ihe effects are most important for questions asked of all or almost all sampled 
graduates. 

■ Weighting adjustments beyond those already included in the final survey weights to 
account for nonresponse and response bias are not recommended. The adjustment of the 
standard errors of the estimates to account for measurement enror introduced by 
interviewers is feasible, but not generally recommended. These adjustments are small or 
moderate for many estimates. 

■ Conservative inference procedures, such as using 99 percent confidence intervals in place 
of 95 percent intervals, are one way of protecting users from making erroneous inferences 
for the survey estimates. These methods inci-ease the probability of preparing confidence 
intervals that cover the population value. This method can be used in addition to the 
procedure for adjusting the standard errors of the estimates. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The 1991 Survey of Recent College Graduates (RCG:91) is the sixth study 
in a series of surveys begun in 1976 by me National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES). The series provides data on the occupational and 
educational outcomes of recent bachelor*s and master's graduates 1 yeaT after 
graduation. Survey information was collected on graduates' labor force 
status, occupation, relationship of employment to major field of study, 
enrollment since graduation, and teacher qualification status. The RCG:91 
was conducted by Westat, Inc., for the NCES. 

The RCG:91 was a two-stage sample. A sample of 400 higher education 
institutions awarding baccalaureate degrees was selected in the first stage, and 
a sample of 18,000 persons who received bachelor's and master's degrees in 
1989-90 was selected from these sampled institutions in the second stage. 
Data were collected by means of computer assisted telephone interviewing 
(CATI) from July 1991 to December 1991. To be included in the survey, 
graduates had to meet the following criteria: (1) they received a bachelor's 
or master's degree from the college or university from which they were 
sampled; (2) they received their degree between July 1, 1989, and June 30, 
1990; and (3) they lived in tlic United States at the time of the survey/ The 
weighted response rates for schools was 95 percent, and the weighted 
respoase rate for graduates was 83 percent. 

The estimates from the RCG surveys arc used to prepare reports, such as the 
"Occupational and Educational Outcomes of Recent College Graduates 1 Year 
after Graduation: 1991" (Ciilialan ct al., 1993). Statements ot the reliability 
and accuracy of statistics in these reports recognize that the estimates are 
subject to variation from two major sources. One is sampling error due to 
sampling and interviewing only a fraction of the institutions and graduates in 
the population. The other source of error is gcnerically called nonsanipling 
error, and it includes all errors that arc not due to sampling. The sources of 
nonsampling errors include errors due to incomplete responses, ambiguity in 
the meaning of the questions, interviewer errors, respondent errors, processing 
errors, and incomplete lists used to survey the target population, to name just 
a few. 

Along with the estimates, rcports typically include the standard errors of the 
estimates. These standard errors provide users with information on the nature 
and size of the sanipling error. The standard errors can also be used to make 
inferences from the data, such as confidence intervals and tests of 
significance. However, the errors due to nonsampling error arc often not 
included in the estimated stiuidard errors. This point is discussed more fully 
in the body of this report. 



^Respondents who were out of the eounti\' lot tho entu: djihi ct)llodion penod (July to I)cccnil>cr 
weiv excluded froni the Mud>. 




This report examines nonsampling errors and their impact on the estimates 
from the RCG:91. The goal is to inform users of the potential for error and 
how these errors may influence inferential statements. Another important 
goal of this report is to identify specific procedures, such as questionnaire 
construction and data collection methods, that are likely to contribute to the 
errors in the estimates. Recommendations for users of the RCG:91 estimates 
and for designers of subsequent surveys in the series are also presented. 



NCES STANDARDS 



In January 1992, NCES adopted a set of stanc rds that apply to all of the 
work conducted by and for the Center (Flemming, 1992). One of these 
standards (V-01-92) pertains to the evaluation of surveys. The statement of 
the purpose of this standard is 

The results of the statistical evaluation must enable users of 
the survey data to understand the quality and limitations of 
the data and must provide information for planning future 
surveys or replications of the same survey. Also the 
inclusion of a systematic assessment of all sources of 
nonsampling error for key statistics to be studied or reported 
in NCES publications. 

The goals of this report support the purpose embodied in this standard. The 
type of systematic assessment of the sources of nonsampling error is only 
feasible when there are data to support it. In the RCG:91, resources were 
committed to this assessment. 



RCG: 91 

ASSESSMENT 

STUDIES 



For RCG:91 four assessments of nonsampling errors were conducted: an 
analysis of nonresponse; an analysis of measurement error by means of a 
reinterview; an analysis of the impact of contribution of interviewers to 
nonsampling error; and an analysis of the validity of data on teacher 
certification by an administrative records check. A brief introduction to each 
of these studies is given below. 

■ Nonresponse analysis. Characteristics of respondents and 
nonrespondents are compared to assess the potential nonsampling 
error due to nonresponse. The analysis concentrates on sampled 
graduates who did not respond to the survey, since this type of 
nonresponse has the greatest potential for influencing the estimates 
from the survey. Nonresponse from institutions that did not 
participate and nonresponse for specific items from the participating 
graduates are discussed briefly. 

■ Reinterview analysis. A sample of graduates who responded to the 
main survey was selected and these graduates were interviewed a 
second time. The data from the reinterview are compared with the 
responses from the original interview to estimate the potential for 
systematic and random measurement errors in the survey estimates. 
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■ Interviewer error analysis. Completed interviews in the main 
survey are identified by interviewer and analyzed to assess the 
potential for additional errors due to the specific methods of the 
interviewer. These interviewer-level differences contribute to 
additional errors in the estimates. 

■ Validity study analysis. Data from state certification agencies were 
collected for a sample of graduates who reported in ihe survey that 
they were certified to teach. The certification data from graduates are 
compared to certification data reported by the state agencies. These 
data provide an estimate of the bias and random measurement errors 
from the survey. 



One source of nonsampling error that is often important in sample surveys is 
that due to incomplete coverage of the target population, in this case all 
bachelor's and master's degree recipients in the 1989-90 school year. !n the 
RCG:9J, coverage errors could result from either the sampling frame of 
institutions being incomplete or from the failure to include all the graduates 
when the list of graduates within the sampled institutions was created. 

Coverage errors were not considered in this report for two main reasons. 
First, the coverage of graduates is believed to be very complete and not a 
large contributor to errors in the estimates. The sampling frame of 
institutions was the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
and its coverage of institutions awarding bachelor's and master^s degrees is 
very complete. Peng (1979) discusses the quality of tliese data. The list of 
graduates from the sampled institutions were also thought to be very 
complete, especially since checks of these counts were built into the data 
collection process. 

The second reason that coverage errors were not considered is that no data on 
coverage were collected to use for assessment. Without this type of data, ilie 
evaluation of coverage errors would be very speculative. 

Other sources of nonsampling error could also have been considered in this 
report. For example, the coding of a few of the open-ended responses is a 
source of nonsampling error that could have been considered. The reasons 
given above for not assessing coverage error also apply to these other sources 
of nonsampling error. The report focuses on those nonsampling errors that 
are likely to have the most substantial impact on the estimates from the 
survey. 

Method of Analysis Nonsampling errors can be studied using a variety of methods. The analytic 

method used in this report is to develop models of the nonsampling errors and 
then use the data from the various assessment studies to estimate the 
parameters of these models and tlie impact on the estimates. This approach 
was chosen because it requires an explicit declaration of the assumptions of 



Coverage and Other 
Nonsampling Errors 
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the model and it can be applied across a variety of sources of nonsampling 
error. 



While tliis modeling approach does not result in a completely unified 
approach, it is more coherent than other ^proaches that were considered. 
Other approaches to the assessment might lead to the use of a variety of 
different statistical tools. For example, correlations are often used to evaluate 
the reliability of responses in education measurement studies. These measures 
are valid for some purposes, but they cannot be easily applied to the models 
to estimate the impact of the eiTors on the estimates. They also tend to make 
the evaluation of systematic errors distinct from random errors, even though 
the two are highly related. 

One of the consequences of choosing the model approach to study 
nonsampling errors is that the report contains a significant amount of 
technical statistical concepts. These discussions are needed to adequately 
describe the models, to justify the methods used to estimate the parameters 
of tlie model, and to apply the methods to the RCG:91 data. In most cases, 
the technical detail is supplemented with a definition of the terms and 
heuristic explanations, where this is possible. 



STRUCTURE OF The report presents the results of each of the analyses in a separate chapter. 

THE REPORT Each chapter includes a section that describes the implications of the findings 

for users of the data and recommendations for future surveys. Nonresponse 
and its impact on Uie estimates is the topic of Chapter 2. In Chapter 3, 
measurement error is modeled using the data from the reinterview of the 
graduates. Both systematic and random measurement errors are considered. 
Chapter 4 extends the model from the previous chapter to include the 
contribution of interviewers to measurement error. Chapter 5 contains a 
discussion of nonsampling errors for teacher certification issues using data 
from the state certification agencies. 

The last chapter attempts to integrate the findings from the earlier chapters. 
It begins by comparing the results from the reinterview and validity studies 
of teacher certification. A more comprehensive model of nonsampling errors 
is then discussed and some examples using estimates from the RCG:91 are 
presented. The chapter ends with general recommendafions for users of the 
data and designers of future studies. 

The report also contains a number of appendices with more detailed data on 
specific topics. The contents of these appendices are essenfial to support and 
justify some of the recommendations given in the body of the report. 
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NONSAMPLING ERROR FROM NONRESPONSE 



One of the most pervasive and challenging sources of nonsampling error in 
estimates from sample surveys is the bias associated with nonresponse. 
Nonresponse bias can arise when a response is not obtained for a sampled 
unit or when a response is missing for an item in an otherwise completed 
interview. 

Nonresponse bias is a function of both the amount of incompleteness and the 
difference in the characteristics between respondents md nonrespondents. A 
more detailed explanation of the relationship of these factors to the level of 
nonresponse bias is given in the next section. However, this relationship is 
the reason that both response rates and the difference in characteristics of 
respondents and nonrespondents need to be considered. 

One of the reasons that it is so hard to evaluate nonresponse bias in the 
estimates from a survey is the l?.ck of data for nonrespondents, which is 
critical in the evaluation. In most cases, only limited data are available for 
nonrespondents, and those data are usually restricted to a few characteristics 
from the frame from which the sample was selected. In some studies, a 
special study of nonrespondents is conducted to collect data for this type of 
evaluation, but the RCG:91 did not contain an intensive followup study of 
nonrespondents. 

As a result, the estimation of nonresponse bias presented below is limited to 
a few variables for which data were collected for all sampled graduates 
(gender, degree, major, race and ethnicity, school control, and school size). 
The data for these items are available because the sampled institutions 
provided these data when they submitted the lists of graduates for sampling. 
These estimates of nonresponse bias are primarily indicators of the relative 
magnitude of the potential biases from this source. More than this is not 
possible without additional data collection from the nonrespondents. 

The bias arising from nonresponse is of particular concern in surveys of 
recent college graduates because graduates typically move just following 
graduation and the infonnation obtained from the institutions does not usually 
contain address updates. RCG studies prior to 1991 employed a mail data 
collection mode with telephone followup for a subsample of nonrespondents 
and, in the 1980s, generally achieved effective graduate response rates 
between 75 and 80 percent (Figure 2-1). The RCG:91 differed from previous 
data collections in that most interviews were completed by telephone using 
computer assisted telephone interviewing (CATI), and there was no 
subsampling of nonrespondents. A mail survey was employed only for those 
without telephone numbers and those who refused the telephone interview. 
Tlic 83 percent .graduate response rate for the 1991 survey suggests that these 
methods resulted in relatively high response rates for this part of the study 
without subsampling nonrespondents. 
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Figure 2-1. RCG graduate resporjse rates* over the last decade: 
1981-91 
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79.6% 
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♦1981 and 1985 rates are effective response rates, based on subsample of nonrespondents. 

The next sections describe unit nonresponse and the potential for bias from 
this source. Wc briefly review the response rates and the characteristics of 
nonrespondents. We then develop a model for assessing nonresponse bias 
and apply this model to a few statisUcs from the RCG:91. Implications for 
data users and recommendations for future studies are then discussed. Item 
nonresponse and the implications for nonresponse bias from this source are 
presented at the end of this chapter. 



UNIT RESPONSE The sample of graduates for the RCG:91 was obtained in two stages. First, 

R^XES a sample of 400 institutions awarding bachelor's or master's degrees was 

selected. Next, a sample of 18,135 graduates was selected from within the 
sampled institutions. In order to sample graduates, lists of all bachelor's and 
master's degree recipients from July 1, 1989, through June 30, 1990. were 
requested from each of tiie 400 sampled schools. 

Unit nonresponse resulted if either tiie institution failed to cooperate witii tiie 
survey or tiie graduate did not respond to tiie survey. The unit response rate 
is defined as tiie weighted number of eligible respondents divided by tiie 
weighted number of sampled units minus tiie weighted number of ineligible 
units. Graduate lists were obtained from 95 percent of tiie sampled schools. 
The institution response rates by control and size of tiie institution are given 
in Table 2-1 and displayed in Figure 2-2. 

The overall response rate is tiie product of tiie institution response rate and 
tiie graduate response rate. Thus, tiie overall response rate for tiie RCG:91 
was 79 percent (.79 = .95 x .83). In otiier words, interviews 'vere not 
collected from approximately 20 percent of tiie graduates due to botii 
institution and graduate nonresponse. 



Table Number of sampled institutions and weighted response 

rates, by institution control and size 



Institution 


Number of sampled institutions by status 


response 
rate^ 


charHcteristic 


Total 


Participating 


Nonresponse 


Ineligible' 


Total 


400 


378 


20 


2 


95.0% 


Conu*ol 












Public 


259 


250 


9 




97.7 




141 


128 


11 


2 


93.6 


Enrollment size 












Less than 1,500 


189 


179 


8 


2 


95.2 


1,500 - 5,999 . 


191 


180 


11 




93.4 


6,000 or more . 


20 


19 


1 




95.0 



*Of the two incHgibles, one school was closed and one had merged with another sampled institution. 



^The weighted response rate is the weighted number of participating institutions divided by the sum of the 
weighted number of participants and nonrespondents. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, / 991 Recent College 
Graduates Survey. 



Figure 2-2. Institutional response rates by institution control: 1991, 
RCG 
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Graduate level nonresponse was a particular concern in the RCG:9 1 . Because 
of the mobility of this population after graduation, Uiere was the potential for 
substantial nonresponse due to not locating the sampled graduates. To 
address this issue, a number of tracing procedures were used to locate 
graduates to be interviewed. Some of these procedures were conducted prior 
to survey data collection (e.g., flyer mailing and post office updates), but 
most were conducted during data collection (e.g., alumni office requests, 
referrals, leads, and credit bureau searches). Once data collection began, 36 
percent of the sample required tracing. Of the cases that required tracing, 72 
percent were located. Details on these locating activities are included in 
Appendix A. 

The graduate response rates for the RCG:91 are shown in Table 2-2. Of the 
sample of 18,135 graduates, 14,405 completed questionnaires, and 800 were 
ineligible for the survey. The unweighted response rate and the weighted 
(taking into consideration the unequal probabilities of selecting the graduates) 
response rate were both 83 percent. 

Response rates by a few of the characteristics of samplca graduates are also 
shown in Table 2-2. Foi bachelor's degree recipients the weighted response 
rate was 84 percent, and for master's degree recipients it was 82 percent. 
Women responded at about the same rate (84 percent) as men (83 percent). 
The graduate characteristic v/ith the greatest variation in response rates was 
race/ethnicity. White, non-Hispanic bachelor's graduates had the highest 
response rate (87 percent), and black, non-Hispanic graduates had the lowest 
rate (71 percent) (Figure 2-3).^ 

Figure 2-3. Bachelor's graduate response rate by race/ethnicity: 
1991, RCG 



83.6% 
83.9% 
75.8% 
70.9% 

80.6% 
86.7% 




r 



Native American 



Asian/Pacific Islander 



r 



Black, Non-Hispanic 



Hispanic 



White, Non-Hispanic 



on 

master' 



master's decree recipients. Of the graduates Uie institution lacmiiica as oiacK, yi yK^i^^m cu:»u 
Ih^se the institution Tdentified as iflspanic. 93 percent identified themselves as Hispanic on the survey. 
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Table 2-2. Number of sampled graduates and weighted response rates, by graduate and institution 
characteristics 



Graduate and institution characteristic 



Number of sampled graduates by status 



Total 



Complete 



Nonresponse 



Ineligible^ 



Weighted 
response 
rate^ 



Total 18,135 14,405 2,930 800 83.2% 

Degree^ 

Bachelor's 16,172 12,898 2.608 666 83.6 

Master's 1.963 1,507 322 134 82.0 

Major for bachelor's degree recipients* 

Education 3,109 2,630 381 98 87.3 

Mathematics 379 325 43 11 87.8 

Physical science 388 316 55 17 85.6 

Other 12,296 9,627 2,129 540 83.1 

Institution control 

Public 12,340 9,794 2,027 519 82.8 

Private 5,795 4.611 903 281 84.1 

Gender^ 

Male 7,568 6,236 1.332 - 82.8 

Female 9,767 8,169 1,598 - 83.7 

Not coded 800 - - 800 

Race/ethnicity for bachelor's degree 
recipients* 

Native American 38 31 6 1 83.9 

Asian or Pacific Islander 386 270 85 31 75.8 

Black, non-Hispanic 1,743 1487 484 72 70.9 

Hispanic 709 544 128 37 80.6 

While, non-Hispanic 8,803 7,425 1,076 302 86.7 

Not reported^ 4.493 3,441 829 223 80.2 

Institution size 

Enrollment less than 1,500 7,617 6,134 1,170 313 84.6 

Enrollment 1,500-5,999 8.549 6,715 1,441 393 82.4 

Enrollment 6,000 or more 1.969 1,556 319 94 82.2 

'The 800 inebgibles include graduates that did not receive their degree within the. time frame OW, those living outside the country (368), those 
that received a degree other than bachelor's or master's (27), those deceased or mcapaatated (25), and duplicates (5). 

^e weighted response rale is the weighted number of completes divided by the sum of the weighted number of completes and nonrcspondents. 

^Tie degree codes arc those reported by institutions for the entire sample and may not match data reported by the respondenu on the survey. 

*The major and race/ethnicity codes are those reported by institutions for all bachelor's decree recipients and may not match data reported by the 
respondents on the survey. These items were coUected from institutions for bachelor s degree recipients only, since they were not needed for 
samolinc master's degree recipients. Therefore, the columns for major and race/ethmaty wiU sum to the bachelor s degree totals, ut the 
graduates the institution identified as black, 97 percent also idfjntified themselves as black on the survey. Of those the institution identitied as 
Hispanic, 93 percent identified themselves as Hispanic on the survey. 

^For respondents, the gender code was taken from the survey data. For nonrcspondents, the gender was coded from the name. For ineligibles, 
the gender was not coded, since it was not needed to calculate response rates. 

^Race/ethnicity was reported by about 72 percent of the institutions. Of the sampled graduates, 64 percent had race/ethnicity identified prior to 
s/impling. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Stati^ics, 1991 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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Reasons for 
Nonresponse 



The higher nonresponse rate among black graduates was related to greater 
difficulty in locating black graduates rather than higher refusal rates. In fact, 
refusal rates for blacks in the RCG:91 were actually slightly less than fc 
whites (4.4 percent compared with 5.4 percent, Figure 2-4). This finding is 
consistent with other surveys that found lower or equal refusal rates for 
blacks (Groves, 1989; Weaver, Holmes, and Glenn, 1975; DeMaio, 1980), but 
found it more difficult to locate black respondents (Weaver, Holmes, and 
Glenn, 1975; Temple University, 1986-87). 

Figure 2-4. Percentage of sample refusing interview by race/ethnicity: 
1991, RCG 




Native American 



7.4% 



Asian/Pacific Islander 



r 



Black, Non-Hispanic 



2.6% 



White, Non-Hispanic 



5.0% 
4.4% 



5.4% 



NOTE: Represents percenl of total saitiple who were contacted by telephone and refused to do the 
interview. 



Because tlie characterisiics of respondents and nonrespondents may be 
different depending on the reason for nonresponse, the nonrespondents were 
classified by the reason for the nonresponse: refusal, nonlocatable, and other 
nonresponse (nonrespondents that were locatable but not available). The 
percent of nonrespondents by reason are shown in Table 2-3. Despite the 
success of ^he tracing operations, the main cause of nonresponse was still the 
inability to locate the sampled graduate. Of all the nonrespondents, 62 
percent rould not be located, 30 percent refused to participate, and 8 percent 
could not be interviewed after repeated telephone contacts to their households. 
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Table 2-3. Graduate nonresponse rates, by type of nonrespondent and characteristic of graduate 



Graduate characteristic 


Nonresponse rate 


Percent due to 


Refusal 


Nonlocatable 


Other 


Total 


16.8% 


30.1% 


61.6% 


8.3% 


Degree 












16.4 


31.1 


60.5 


8.4 




18.0 


26.9 


65.0 


8.1 



Major* 

Education 12.7 31.9 59.6 8.5 

Math 12.2 32.6 57.0 10.4 

Physical Sciences 14.4 18.4 76.0 5.6 

Other 16.9 31.2 60.4 8.4 



Institution control 

PubUc 17.2 28.0 64.0 

Private 15.9 34.8 56.3 



Gender 

Male 17.2 28.4 63.6 8.1 

Female 16.3 31.7 59.8 8.5 



Race/ethnicity* 

Native American 16.1 46.0 54.0 0.0 

Asian/Pacific Islander 24.2 20.8 72.2 7.0 

Black, non-Hispanic ^'>.2 14.9 77.9 7.2 

Hispanic 19.4 13.2 82.2 4.6 

White, non-Hispanic 13.3 40.5 51.2 8.3 

Not reported 19.8 24.6 66.3 9.1 

Institution size class 

< 1,500 15.4 29.2 62.5 8.3 

1.500-5,999 17.6 31.1 61.1 7.8 

6.000f 17:8 28J 6IJ IM 



♦Major and race/ethnicity were not collected for master* s degree graduates. 
NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpaitment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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Institution and Weighting adjustments in the RCG survey were developed to partially address 

Graduate Weight the potential nonresponse bias. In particular, nonresponse and poststratifica- 

Adjustment tion adjustments were implemented to reduce the bias in the estimates. These 

adjustments took advantage of available data, especially data that were known 
to be related to nonresponse. Thus, characteristics such as the control of the 
institution and the race and ethnicity of the graduate were used to reduce the 
bias due to nonresponse. 

In addition to the institution and graduate base weights, two institution-level 
adjustments, a graduate-level adjustment, and a poststratification adjustment 
were ^plied to reduce the bias in the estimates and variance. Specifically, 
the survey weights included the following components (described in more 
detail in the RCG:91 methodology report): 

a. Institution base weight, the inverse of the probability of selection for the 
sampled institution. 

b. Institution nonresponse adjustment to adjust for institutions that did not 
provide graduate lists. This used four institution categories based on 
control (public/private) and the emphasis in the programs of the school 
(bilingual education or other). 

c. Institution-level ratio adjustment for the number of black and Hispanic 
graduates in the sampled schools. 

d. Graduate base weight, the inverse of the probability of selection for the 
sampled graduate within the institution. 

e. Graduate nonresponse adjustment to adjust for graduates that did not 
respond, using seven categories based on degree, race/ethnicity, and major 
field of study. 

f. Poststratification adjusUncnt using 20 categories based on respondent 
r'^ported degree, major field of study, gender, and institution control. 

Below, a model for evaluating the magnitude of the nonresponse bias is 
developed. Because of the potential importance of the weighting adjustments 
in reducing this source of bias, these estimation steps are included in the 
assessment. 



MODEL OF 
GRADUATE 
NONRESPONSE BIAS 



The result of not having complete data from all the sampled units is the 
potential for nonresponse bias. In this section, we examine the potential 
nonresponse bias arising from being unable to obtain the responses of 
sampled graduates. We exclude institutional nonresponse, primarily because 
only 5 percent of the sampled institutions did not respond and the bias from 
this source is likely to be relatively small. 

We begin with a simple model for graduate nonresponse bias, then extend it 
to incorporate other significant features of the study. In the discussion, tlie 



focus is on bias despite the introduction of random error due to nonresponse. 
The contribution of random error due to nonresponse is included in the 
estimated standard error of the estimate, since the variance estimation method 
involved replicating the nonresponse adjustments. As a result, the standard 
error of tlie estimates can be used to estimate both the sampling error and the 
random error due to nonresponse. 

The nonresponse bias of a linear estimate, such as a total, mean, or percent, 
can be defined as: 

Bio^^ = ^^j£(y, - yj, (2.1) 



estimate based on Uie r respondent cases; 
estimate based on the {n - r) nonrespondent cases; 
total sample size; 
number of respondents. 

The operator, £, refers to the expectation over all possible samples. This 
expression is similar to the one proposed by Groves (1989). It helps clarify 
the relationship mentioned earlier between the response rate and the difference 
in the characteristics between respondents and nonrespondents. In other 
words, nonresponse bias is the product of the nonresponse rate and the 
difference between the respondent and nonrespondent estimates. 

As formulated above, the bias of the estimate cannot be computed from any 
specific sample because it relies on averaging over all possible samples. 
However, we can use (2.1) as a model and estimate the bias using data on 
some variables that are available for all sampled graduates. This procedure 
conditions on the selected sample rather than averaging over all possible 
samples. As noted earlier, the lack of data on nonrespondents significantly 
limits the ability to use this model for a variety of statistics of interest in the 
RCG:91 , but it at least provides an indication of the magnitude of the bias for 
, a few statistics. 

When using (2.1) as a model, we must recognize the sample design for the 
RCG:91 is not a simple random sample. Thus, the appropriately weighted 
estimates of the quantities given in the expression foi the nonresponse bias 
must be substituted to account for the sample design. The weight is the 
inverse of the probability of selection of Uie graduate, including the 
probability of selection of the institution, the institution-level adjustments 
(nonresponse and ratio adjustments), and the probability of selection of the 
graduate from the list provided by the instifution. Thus, the weight is the 
fully adjusted weight except it does not include the graduate nonresponse 
adjustjncnl mid the poslstratification adjustment (includes components a-d 
described on page 2-H) 
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where 

yr 

Vnr 

n 
r 



Estimates of The following example illustrates how the nonresponse bias is estimated using 

Nonresponse Bias this model for a particular statistic. The estimate used in the example is tiie 

percentage of graduates with bachelor's degrees who are education majors. 

The estimates of bias are also expressed in different ways in these examples 

to illustrate the importance of the estimates. 

Example. The weighted nonresponse rate for bachelor's graduates is 16.4 
percent, and this value is used to estimate the first quantity in expression 
(2. 1). The second quantity is Uie difference between the estimated proportion 
of respondents and nonrespondents who are education majors . Data on tiie 
frame (tiie list of graduates supplied by Uie sampled institutions) for tiie major 
of tiie sampled graduates was used to estimate tiie percentage of boUi 

nonrespondents who are education majors (/S^=7.8%) and respondents who 
are education majors fp^=10.5%). The bias for this estimate is modeled as 
follows: 

bias05) = (.164) * (.1054 - .0779) 
= 0.00451 
= 0.5% 

In otiier words, if tiie estimate were based only on tiie respondents it would 
overestimate the percentage who are education majors by 0.5 percent. 

The relative bias is defined as Uie bias of the estimate divided by tiie 
estimate. Estimates of tiie relative bias indicate tiie order of magnitude of Uie 
bias wiUi respect to the estimate. The relative bias may be of value to 
generalize the results to characteristics that cannot be modeled d ectiy, due 
to the lack of data on nonrespondents. 

In our example for Uie percentage of education majors, Uie relative bias is: 

rel bias05) = .00451/.1054 
= .0428 
= 4.3% 

In Uiis case Uie estimated bias in Uie percentage of education majors is small 
(less Uian 5 percent of the estimate). 

The bias ratio is defined as Uie ratio of Uie bias of an estimate to its standard 
error. The bias ratio is another useful indicator of the impact of nonresponse 
bias. We will follow Uie general convention of expressing this ratio as a 
percentage. To understand why Uic bias ratio is important, consider the 
estimation confidence intervals or tests of significance. 

In general, confidence intervals are not affected very much if Uie ratio of the 
bias to Uie standard error is less Uian 10 percent. For example, if Uie bias 
ratio is 10 percent, Uien the probability of an error of more than 1.96 standard 
deviations from Uic mean is 5.1 percent raUier Uian Uie nominal 5 percent. 
As the bias ratio increases, the level of Uie confidence interval diverges more 
from Uie nominal level. When the bias equals Uie standard error (Uie bias 
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ratio is 100 percent), the actual confidence interval is only 83 percent rather 
than the nominal 95 percent, as shown in the following table taken from 
Cochran (1977). 



Bias ratio 



Probability of an Error 
(Type I) 



2% 
4% 
6% 
8% 
10% 
20% 
40% 
60% 
80% 
100% 
150% 



0.0500 
0.0502 
0.0504 
0.0508 
0.0511 
0.0546 
0.0685 
0.0921 
0.1259 
0.1700 
0.3231 



Extended Model for 
Major Components of 
Nonresponse 



Continuing the example using the percentage of graduates who are education 
majors, tlie bias ratio is 148 percent. From the table above, tlic bias can be 
seen to have an important impact on the probability of an error. Instead of 
the nominal level of 5 percent, the probability increases to 32 percent when 
the bias ratio is this large. The bias ratio is so large in this case because the 
estimated standard error of the number of education majors is very small for 
this characteristic. 



Groves (1989) pointed out that expressions like (2.1) do not adequately 
represent the various sources of nonresponse bias. Since tJie bias may be 
different depending on the reason for the nonresponse, he suggested 
expanding the expression to include the major sources of nonresponse. For 
the RCG:91, an appropriate extension of the model is given by: 



= estimate based on the r respondent cases; 
y^f = estimate based on the refusal cases; 
= estimate based on the nonlocated cases; 
= estimate based on the other nonresponse cases; 
n = total sample size; 
// ~ number of refusals 
nl = number of nonlocated cases; 
0 = number of other nonresponse cases. 
The three major components of nonresponse in the RCG:91, as shown 
in (2.2) are graduate refusals, being unable to locate the graduates for 
an interview, and all other nonresponse The nonlocatables account for 
62 percent of the overall nonr*. sponse rate and the refusals account for 




where 
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another 30 percent, while the other category is only 8 percent of the 
nonresponse. 



Different estimates of the nonresponse bias can be computed using 
(2.2), based on data available on the frame. These estimates were not 
calculated for the RCG:91 because the sample size was too small for 
all but the nonlocatable category, and the resulting bias estimates 
would be subject to large sampling errors. 



Nonresponse Bias 
after Adjustments 



So far, the two models presented assumed that the estimates were not 
adjusted to reduce the level of bias arising from graduate nonresponse. 
In the RCG:91, graduate nonresponse adjustments and poststratification 
adjustments were used specifically for this purpose. These adjustments 
resulted in estimates of characteristics that are different from the 
simple estimates suggested by (2.1) and (2.2). 

1 ne weighting adjustment process is depicted below. 



where y, is the estimate adjusted at tlie institution level only (includes 
components a-d described on page 2-8), y/ is the estimate adjusted for 
graduate level nonresponse (components a-c), and y/* is the estimate adjusted 
for both graduate-level nonresponse and for poststratification (components a- 

0. 

The adjustment for graduate-level nonresponse (component e) was done by 
forming nonresponse adjustment cells based on known characteristics of the 
sampled graduates (degree, race/ethnicity, and major). Note that these 
characteristics were those reported by the institutions for all bachelor's degree 
recipients and did not necessarily match data reported by the respondent on 
the survey. In each cell, the ratio of the number of sampled graduates to the 
number of responding graduates was used to adjust the weight for all 
graduates in the cell. This can be written as: 



(2.3) 



where is the number of sampled graduates in adjustment cell /:, is the 
number of respondents in adjustment cell k, and y„ is the characteristic of the 
ith responding graduate in adjustment cell k. 

In essence, the adjustment is equivalent to estimating the bias as in (2.1) and 
adjusting the weights to remove this bias. In fact, the graduale-icvel 
nonresponse adjustment eliminates the bias in the estimated number of 
graduates with the characteristic if the adjustment cell is id tical to the 
characteristic. Going back to model (2.1), we can show this by writing: 
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where y. j, = estimate of the number of units in adjustment cell k based on the 
r respondent cases. 

This formulation demonstrates that the bias is removed completely for the 
characteristics used to define the nonresponse adjustment cells. For 
characteristics correlated with the variables used to define the cells, the 
nonresponse bias is generally attenuated. An analogy is the reduction in 
variance due to the use of independent variables in a regression problem, 
where in this case the bias is reduced due to the introduction of the 
nonresponse adjustment variables. 

In addition to the nonresponse adjustment, the estimates in the RCG:91 were 
poststratified by gender, major, degree, and institutional control using counts 
from IPEDS.^ This estimation procedure resulted in estimates that are equal 
to the control totals for these variables. Thus, these estimates from the 
RCG:91 are fixed and have no sampling error. 

Poststratified estimates enable us to look at the unconditional bias of the 
estimate. Recall that in expression (2.1) the bias was written as an 
expectation over all possible samples. When we computed estimates of the 
bias from the sample data, we evaluated and y„ for the specific sample 
observed, i.e., conditional on the sample of institutions and graduates for the 
RCG:91. Another way of writing (2.1) is: 



where y, is the estimate based on all the sampled cases. 

We can replace the expectation of the estimate for all sampled units by the 
known population totals f jr the poststratification variables. In other words, 
the E(yJ in expression (2.5) can be replaced by the known population total 
for the poststratification variable. This value is not conditioned on the 
specific sample selected for the RCG:91. 

The extension of (2.5) to account for poststratification is direct. The 
difference between the nonresponse adjusted estimate and the poststratified 



(2.5) 



^U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Suitislics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) "Completions" 
Survey, 1989-90. 
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estimate (yZ-y") for the variables used in poststmtification provides an 
estimate of the unconditional size of all the errors due to sources other than 
nonresponse (e.g^ sampling, noncoverage, and measurement error). This 
follows because y/ is already adjus^^d for nonresponse for these variables and 
the poststratification adjustment is only correcting for other sources of error. 

Comparing the relative size of the difference between the estimates (y.-y/ and 
yr-yn provides an indication of the potential for nonresponse bias from the 
RCG:91. If the difference between the nonresponse adjusted estimate and the 
poststratified estimate (yZ-y/') is large relative to the other difference (y.-y/)* 
it indicates that sampling and measurement errors are more important 
problems than the bias due to nonresponse. On the other hand, if the 
difference between the poststratified and the nonresponse-adjusted estimates 
(y;-y ") are relatively small, then the nonresponse bias should be considered 
a potentially major source of error. 

Below, the data available from the RCG:91 are used to estimate the relative 
sizes of the errors and to indicate the potential for bias due to nonresponse, 
using the models and statistics described above. 



ESTIMATES OF 
GRADUATE 
NONRESPONSE BIAS 



The first application of these methods is the modeling of the nonresponse bias 
using expression (2.1). Table 2-4 shows the estimates of the bias, the relative 
bias, and the bias ratio for the variables for which these estimates could be 
computed. As mentioned before, these estimates rely on data for both tlie 
respondents and the nonrespondents and could only be calculated for the 
items that were available on the frame. 

The first column of the table shows the estimated percentage of graduates in 
each category, based only on the respondent data before nonresponse 
adjustment at the graduate level (y,). This is provided for reference purposes. 
The other quantities in the table were computed as discussed in the previous 
section. The standani errors of the estimates used in the bias ratio were 
computed based on the sample design. 

Tlie estimated biases and relative biases of the estimates are generally 
relatively small. The only variable where the relative bias exceeds 5 percent 
is race/ethnicity. For this variable, the relative biases for the Asian and black 
subgroups are 10 percent and 18 percent, respectively. The high relative bias 
in the estimates for Asian and black graduates is due to the combination of 
the higher nonresponse rate in these subgroups than in the overall population 
and the differences in the estimated percentages between respondents and 
nonrespondents. The Asian and black graduates are the only subgroups with 
response rates less than 80 percent (see Table 2-2). 

For most of the variables of interest, the estimated bias ratios are relatively 
high. For the variables with high ratios, the impact due to the bias is large 
primarily because the RCG has very large sample sizes for estimates of 
aggregates. These large sample sizes yield estimates with small standard 
errors. Nonresponse bias can dominate sampling errors in the RCG for many 
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Table 2-4. Estimated bias and relative bias in the RCG from graduate nonresponse, by 
graduate characteristic 



Graduate chtracteristic 


Estimated 
percent 
based on 
respondents' 


csumaieo 
bias 


relative bias 


Standard error 


Degree 












78.0% 


0.3% 


0.4% 


84.4% 




22.0 


-0.3 


-1.5 


-84.4 


Major* 












10.5 


0.5 


4.3 


147.8 


Math 


1.6 


0.1 


4.8 


61.2 




1.6 


0.0 


2.4 


29.9 


Other 


86.3 


-0.6 


^.7 


-165.1 


Institution control 












66.9 


-0.3 


^.5 


-73.2 




33.1 


0.3 


1.0 


73.2 


Gender 










Male 


45.9 


'0.3 


-0.6 


-57.7 




54.1 


0.3 


0.5 


57.7 


Race/ethnicity^ 












0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


1.5 


Ajian/Pacific Islander 


2.6 


-0.3 


-10.3 


-175.5 




3.8 


-0.7 


-18.0 


-175.7 




1.8 


-0.1 


-3.7 


-31.3 


White, non-Hispanic 


62.0 


2.2 


3.6 


440.7 


Not reported 


29.6 


-1.2 


-4.2 


-272,0 


Institution size class 










<l»500 


38.8 


0.6 


1.7 


140.1 


UOO-5,999 


49.3 


-0.5 


-1.0 


-105.9 


6,00af 


12.0 


-0.1 


-1.2 


-47.3 



'This estimate does not include any adjustments for graduate nonresponse or poststratification. It does contain the school nonresponse adjustment. 



^Major and race/elhnicity were not collected for master* s degree graduates. 
NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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aggregate statistics based on all graduates. For estimates of smaller 
subgroups, like the percentage of mathematics or physical sciences majors, 
the sampling errors are larger and the bias ratios smaller, indicating that 
nonresponse has less impact on the error of these types of estimates. 

These findings tentatively indicate thai the nonresponse bias could be a major 
problem in the study and might argue for allocating more resources for the 
reduction of nonresponse, even at the expense of decreasing the sample size. 
However, before concluding this, we need to examine the impact of the 
nonresponse adjustments. Before doing this, we briefly present some 
estimates related to tiie reasons for nonresponse. 

The expanded model for nonresponse bias (2.2) incorporated different reasons 
for graduates not completing the interview. As we mentioned before, 
different estimates of bias based on model (2.2) would be subject to 
substi^.ntial sampling errors and are not presented. However, it is instructive 
to examine Uie components of that model (the percent of nonresponse by 
reason and the difference in the estimates based on the respondents and each 
group of nonrespondents). 

Table 2-3 gives the nonresponse rate (100 minus the response rate) and the 
percent distribution of nonresponse by the three major reasons. Even though 
the distributions of the total nonresponse by reason are of the same magnitude 
from one variable to the next, there is important variability that could 
increase the bias due to nonresponse. For example, the percent of 
nonresponse due to not being able to locate black (78 percent) and Hispanic 
(82 percent) graduates is large compared to the 62 percent for all graduates 
(Figure 2-5). 



Figure 2-5. Percentage distribution of type of nonresponse by race/ 
ethnicity: 1991, RCG 
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Tabic 2-5 completes Uiis examinalion of reasons for nonresponse bia^s by 
presenting the differences between the estimates based on the respondent 
sample and the nonrespondents for various groups. The first column of the 
table gives the estimate based on the respondents to provide a benchmaric for 
assessing the size of the differences. As before, the differences arc relatively 
small except for the estimates by race/ethnicity. 



Estimated Bias after Since the estimates are adjusted for nonresponse and poststratified, a critical 
Adjustments part of the analysis is based on the adjusted estimates. Table 2-6 presents the 

estimates before graduate nonresponse adjustment (yX after graduate 
nonresponse adjusunent (y/), and after poststratification (y/*)'* The 
differences between the estimates (y.-y/) and (y/-y/*) are given in tiie last two 
columns of the table. 



As noted in the last section, if the difference in the last column is small 
relative to the difference in the next to last column, then nonresponse bias 
could be considered a potentially major source of error relative to other errors 
in the survey. Conversely, when the difference in the last column is large 
relative to Uiat in the next to last column, the nonresponse bias may not be 
as important as other sources of error. 

This interpretation of the difference is technically valid when the estimate is 
the aggregate of the number of graduates in a cell used for nonresponse 
adjustment. Since degree, major and race/ethnicity were the only three items 
used for defining nonresponse adjustment cells, these are the only ones that 
will be examined from this perspective. The estimated bias shown in Table 
2-4 is nearly equal to the difference y,-y/ shown in Table 2-6 for these 
variables, as would be expected since they were used in the nonresponse 
adjustment. 

For race/cthnicity, the estimate in the next to hist column, (yry*)^ for blacks 
is -0,7, while the difference in the last column, (y'-y**)^ is less than 0.05, 
This finding indicates tiiat the potential for nonresponse bias is substantial for 
this estimate. For the other two variables, major and degree, there is less 
potential for substiintial nonresponse bias, since the estimated differences in 
the last column are of the same si/e or larger than those in the next to last 
column, 



^'Ilie |>nsl.s!ralificd cjjtiniatcs <5lu>wn in I'ahlc 2 arc dittcrcnt fri»m the usual KC'(J estimates because the sample characlcnslics of the graduates 
were taken from the sampling lists for those tabulations and were then poststratifie 3 to II*H1)S totals, 'fhc graduate-reported characteristics an* 
used in reports and all otner tabulations. I lie data from the sjuiiplmg lists had to Ix: used for this assessment because graduate reports were not 
available for the nonrcspondmg graduates 
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Table 2-5. Differences in the estimates between respondents and nonrespondents, by type of 







Difference between estimates based on respondents and 
nonrespondents 


(Graduate charactcrislic 


Estimate based on 
respondents 


Refusals 


Nonlocalables 


Other 
nonrespondents 



Degree 

Bachelor's ^80% -0.6% 3.3% 

Master's 22.0 0.6 -3.3 

Major* 

Uducaoon lO-S 2-6 

Math 1-6 0.4 Oi 

Physical Sciences 1-6 0-8 -^-^ 

Cher 86.3 -3.7 -3.3 

Institution control 

Public 66.9 2.9 -4.6 

Pnvate '^-^ 

C lender 

Male '^-^ 

Female 54-1 ^.l 

Institution size class 

<1.500 38.8 4.9 3.3 

1.500-5.909 49.3 -4.7 -2^ 

6.00(U 12-0 -O-^ -O-* 

Race/elhnicity* 

Native American "^'^ ^'^ 

Asiaji/Pacificlslander 2,6 -0.2 -2.4 

Black. non-Hispanic 0.0 -6,5 

Hispanic ^'^ '^'^ 

White, non-Hispanic 62.0 -0.8 21.1 

*i . 20 0.2 -11 1 

Net reported ±1:2, ' 

♦Major and race/elhniciiy were not collected for master's degree graduates, 
NOTIt: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCF: U,S, Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1991 Recent College Gradmtes Survey. 



1.4% 
-1,4 



2,6 
0,2 
0.7 
-3,5 



0,1 
-0,1 



-0.1 
0,1 



3.7 
-0.2 
-3.5 



0.3 
-0,9 
-3.1 
0.6 
14,0 
-10.8 
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Table 2-6. Graduate nonresponse adjusted and poststratified estimates, by graduate characteristics 



Graduate characteristic 





Estimated 




Difference 


Estimate 


after 


Poststratified 
estimate 


between estimates 


based on 


graduate 






respondents* 






nonresponse 


(y,**) 






(y,) 


adjustment 

(y,*) 


y,-y,* 


y,*-y,** 



Degree 

Bachelor^s 78.0% 77.8% 76.4% 0.2% 1.4% 

Masters 22.0 22.2 23.6 -0.2 -1.4 

Major^ 

Education 10.5 10.2 10.3 0.3 -0.1 

Math 1.6 1.5 1.4 0.1 0.1 

Physical Sciences 1-6 1-5 1.3 0.1 0.2 

Other 86.3 86.8 87.0 -0.5 -0.2 

Institution control 

Public 66.9 66.8 64.4 0.1 2.4 

Private 33.1 33.2 35.6 -1.1 -2.4 

Gender 

Male 45.9 45.9 47.0 0.0 -1.1 

Female 54.1 54.1 53.0 0.0 1.1 

Institution size class 

^ISOO 38.8 38.8 39.6 0.0 -0.8 

1,500-5,999 49.3 49.2 48.8 0.1 0.4 

6,000+ 12.0 12.0 11.6 0.0 0.4 

Race/ethnicity^ 

Native Americar. 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.0 0.0 

Asian/Pacific Islander 2.6 2.6 2.5 0.0 0.1 

Black 3.8 4.5 4.5 -0.7 0.0 

Hispanic 1.8 1-8 1-8 0.0 0.0 

White 62.0 61.5 61.3 0.5 0.2 

Not reported 29.6 29.4 29.6 0.2 -0.2 

'This estimate does not include any adjustments for graduate nonresponse or poststratification. It docs contain the school nonresponse adjustment. 

^Major and race/ethnicity were not collected for master's degree graduates. 

NOTE: PerccnUgcs may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpaitment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 199! Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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The other three variables in Table 2-6 were not used in 'die formation of the 
nonresponse adjustments and the relative magnitudes of the estimates in the 
last two columns cannot be interpreted in the same fashion. For these 
variables, the estimated bias shown in Table 2-4 is generally larger than the 
estimated difference (yrV:) given in Table 2-6. This finding suggests that the 
bias in these variables is not fully accounted for by the nonresponse 
adjustment cells. 



The differences in the last column of Table 2-6 are generally greater than the 
differences in the next to last column for the three variables (gender, 
institutional control, and institution size) that were not used in forming the 
nonresponse adjustment cells. The evidence is very limited, but this might 
happen because the poststratification is handling both nonresponse bias and 
other types of errors for these variables. 

IMPLICATIONS AND The findings presented above are somewhat limited because they are based 
RECOMMENDATIONS on so few variables and the variables are ones that may not be particularly 
ABOUT GRADUATE impacted by differential nonresponse. For example, there may be serious 
NONRESPONSE BIAS nonresponse bias for particular items that are uncorrelated with the variables 

used in the nonresponse and poststratification adjustments. It is not possible 
to examine these types of issues in more depth due to the lack of data about 
nonrespondents. 

Despite these limitations, some general comments are possible. The simple 
estimates of nonresponse bias before adjustments show that there is a 
significant potential for nonresponse bias that could significantly reduce the 
nominal level of confidence intervals or statistical tests. These types of 
nonresponse bias are more likely to occur when the results are for estimates 
based on large sample sizes, because the sampling errors are smaller for these 
estimates. For estimates of smaller subdomains, the impact of nonresponse 
bias may be less important, provided the nonresponse is not correlated with 
membership in the subdomain. As discussed "lelow, race/ethnicity does not 
fall into this category. 

This general finding is likely to hold for many statistics, including those that 
could not be investigated in this study. Data users should be particularly 
aware of the potential for nonresponse bias if there is a correlation between 
response rates and having the characteristic. In other words, if some evidence 
or theory implies that the response rate is likely to be much higher (or lower) 
than average for the persons with the characteristic (e.g., being a teacher), it 
is possible that the nonresponse bias could be substantial for estimatmg this 
characteristic. 

The results from the study of the adjusted estimates show the adjustments 
may substantially reduce the nonresponse bias in the estimates. The 
nonresponse bias does not appear to be a dominant source of error after the 
adjustment, altliough it is clearly still important. Particular problems were 
noted for the race/ethnicity estimates. 
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Data users should be generally encouraged by these findings. Many of the 
specific variables estimated by users will be correlated with the variables used 
in the nonresponse adjustments and poststratification adjustments. The 
adjustments should provide good protection for most of these items, since the 
residual nonresponse bias is likely to be of a lower magnitude. The main 
concern for data users involves estimates that are not correlated with the 
variables used in the adjustments, especially those that are associated with 
differential response rates. If users suspect this condition holds and that the 
nonresponse is correlated with having a specific characteristic, it may be wise 
to employ conservative inference procedures (e.g., use 99 percent confidence 
intervals rather than 95 percent ones). 

For more analytic estimates (regressions and correlations) of characteristics 
that meet these conditions, users may wish to include explanatory or control 
variables that mediate the impact of nonresponse bias. For example, 
including variables that are thought to be correlated with the dependent 
variable and with the response rate might be useful for regression analyses. 

Some recommendations for future studies can also be drawn from these 
findings. Efforts to reduce nonresponse bias in the future surveys should 
concentrate on those groups of nonrespondents that both have larger than 
average nonresponse rates and exhibit large differences in characteristics 
between respondents and nonrespondents. The Asian and black graduates 
satisfy these conditions for the current RCG sample. Furthermore, since the 
nonlocatables account for most of the graduate nonresponse, the findings 
imply that it would be worthwhile to consider investing more resources in 
tracing elusive groups of graduates. For Asian and black graduates, locating 
was a particular problem. 

Another possibility to deal with the estimates by race and ethnicity is to 
consider poststratifying the estimates from the RCG to the IPEDS totals for 
Uiese categories. However, this is not recommended without further study 
and evaluation. The error characteristics, including the completeness of the 
reporting for these items, of the IPEDS for estimates by race and ethnicity 
need to be considered. The summary comparison of the RCG:91 and the 
IPEDS estimates^ in Table 2-7 shows that the RCG estimate of Hispanic 
graduates is greater than the IPEDS figure, and the difference is statistically 
significant. If the IPEDS totals are biased downward for these characteristics 
due to imputation for missing data or any other reasons, then this bias would 
be transferred to the RCG estimates if race and ethnicity variables were used 
in poststratification. 

Another recommendation is to consider a special study of nonrespondents to 
evaluate a number of characteristics that were not available in chis assessment, 
especially key characteristics such as being newly qualified to teach or 




'The estimated percentage was computed excluding nonresident aliens and those %vilh unknown racc/cthniaty in IPHDS for 1989-90. 
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Table 2-7. Percent of bachelor's recipients from 1989-90 IPEDS 

completions file, and RCG estimates with standard errors of 
bachelor's recipients, by race/ethnicity 



Race/ 




RCG 


IPRDS totals* 




Standard 


ethnicity 




Estimates 






error 



Black 6.0% 6.1% 0.4% 

Hispanic 3.2 3.8 0.2 

Other 90^8 901 O.S 

♦Includes continental United States only. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 Recent College 
Graduates Survey. 

being unemployed. A more intensive effort to locate and interview a 
subsample of nonrespondents could provide evidence of patterns of 
nonresponse bias for chanicteristics beyond that available from the frame. 

Of course, this type of special study is not without its problems. The main 
problem with an intensive study of nonrespondents is the expected response 
rate. The 30 percent of the nonrespondents who refused may still refuse the 
followup. Furthermore, over 60 percent of the nonresponse in the RCG:91 
was due to not being able to locate the graduate for an interview. These 
hard-to -locate cases are expensive to complete and this might limit the sample 
size that can be included in the intensive study. If the sample size or ^he 
response rate for the followup is too low, the results may be less than 
conclusive. 

Another approach to this idea is to collect more data on the sampled 
graduates from the institutions. In fact, transcripts of the sampled graduates 
(both respondents and nonrespondents) were collected. These data could be 
used to examine the nonresponse bias in greater detail. However, many key 
characteristics, such as labor force status and being newly qualified to teach, 
cannot be obtained from transcripts. 



ITEM RESPONSE 
RATES AND 
IMPUTATION 



In addidon to unit nonresponse, bias may result from item nomesponse. Item 
nonresponse is the failure to obtain a valid response for a particular item even 
though the graduate completed most of the items in the survey. Item 
nonresponse may occur because a respondent does not wish to answer a 
specific item or when the response obtained is later found to confli t with the 
responses given to other items in Uie interview. 

Since the RCG:91 was a telephone survey using CATI methods, the item 
response rates were typically very high. The item response rates for nearly 
all of the items were greater than 98 percent. They are shown in Table 2-8. 
These high item response rates are typical for well-designed telephone 
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surveys that include online checks for both range errors and logical 
inconsistencies. 

The only items with relatively low item response rates are ones that are 
explained in the footnotes of the table. Virtually all of these lower item 
response rates are for items that were asked only of a small portion of all 
graduates, due to skip patterns. Even a small amount of incomplete data 
could result in a low item response rate in th'^* e cases. 

Whenever data were missing, the values were imputed. The imputations were 
done to make analysis simpler and more consistent. Item imputation may 
also reduce the nonresponse bias. The first step of imputation was to 
determine if any of the missing values could be inferred from the responses 
to other items in the interview. This type of logical imputation was limited 
to a very few items. 

Most of the missing values were replaced by a hot-deck imputation procedure. 
The interviews that contained a valid response to the item were sorted by 
other variables thought to be correlated to the missing item. Within the 
subgroups fonned by these sort variables, an interview was selected and the 
response from the selected interview was "donated" (assigned to replace the 
missing value). This process was repeated for each record with a missing 
value, with controls to prevent the same interview from being selected as a 
donor too often. Tlie hot-deck imputation process was done for each variable 
with missing values on the file. The sort variables were specified uniquely 
for each item to be imputed. 

As a result of the imputation, none of the items on the file have missing 
values. Each imputed value is identified by a flag that indicates it was 
imputed and the type of imputation that was done. 



Implications and 
Recommendations 
About Item 
Nonresponse 



Item nonresponse can be modeled in much the same way as for unit 
nonresponse. The simple model for unit nonresponse bias (2.1) could be 
applied to item nonresponse, with the unit response rate replaced by the item 
response rate. Since the item response rates are so high for the RCG:91 
(almost all in excess of 98 percent), this model shows that the possibility of 
substantial bias from item nonresponse is very small. 

The imputation for missing values is also equivalent in some sense to an 
adjustment for nonresponse. Therefore, the size of the item nonresponse bias 
estimated by a model such as (2. 1) is larger than would be obtained using the 
imputed values. Just as for unit nonresponse, the adjustment ior missing 
values ( the imputed values) should reduce the bias in a manner similar to 
tliat presented in (2,5), This reducUon in the bias occurs if the variables used 
in the imputation process were correlated with the missing item. As 
discussed above, the variables were chosen specifically with this goal in 
mind. 
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Table 2-8. Weighted item response rates 





DescriDtion 


Number of 
Eligibles 


Weighted Item 
Response Rate 


Qi 


Name confirm 


14,405 


100.0 


Q2 


School confirm 


14,405 


100.0 


Q3 


Date confirm 


14,405 


100.0 


Q4 


Was this degree bachelor's or master's? 


14.405 


100.0 


Q5A 


Date when degree was received 


14,405 


100.0 


Q6 


Major field of study 


14,405 


100.0 


Q7A 


Minor field 


12,888 


99.9 


Q7B 


Minor field of study 


4.426 


100.0 


Q8A 


Second major field 


12,888 


100.0 


Q8B 


What was second major? 


1,164 


100.0 


Q9A 


Undergraduate major field 


1,517 


99.8 


Q9B 


Was there an undergraduate minor? 


1,517 


99.8 


Q9C 


Undergraduate mmor field of study 


574 


100.0 


Q9D 


Undergraduate second major field? 


1.517 


99.9 


Q9E 


What was undergrad second major? 


200 


100.0 


QIO 


Gradepoint average for undergrad level 


14,405 


99.0 


Qll 


Did R apply for additional training? 


14.405 


100.0 


Q12 


Has R attended since recei% mg degree? 


14.405 


100.0 


Q13 


Best reason for not applying for training 


8,337 


99.4 


Q14 


Date first attended 


5.032 


99.4 


Q15 


Is respondent still enrolled? 


5,032 


100.0 


Q16 


Date R stopped attending 


1,903 


99.5 


Q17 


Type of school R was attending 


5,032 


99.4 


Q18 


Is this a public or private instituti(in? 


5,032 


99.2 


Q19 


What degree was R working toward? 


5,032 


100.0 


Q20 


Date for obtaining degree 


4,067 


91.9 


Q21 


Major field of study for further degree 


5,032 


99.4 


Q22 


Was R attending full or part time? 


5,032 


99.9 


Q23A 


Did R have assistantships or CWS? 


5,032 


98.8 


Q23 


Was R working for pay in reference week? 


14.405 


99.8 


Q24 


Was R looking for work in reference week? 


2.165 


99.4 


Q25 


Was R available to work in reference week? 


2.165 


99.1 


Q26 


What was main reason for not workjng? 


2,165 


99.4 


AQ27 


Industry verbatim 


12,240 


99.9 


AQ28 


Occupation verbatim 


12,240 


99.9 


Q28VERF 


Job verification of Q28 


12,240 


99.9 


AQ29 


Duties on job 


12,240 


99.8 


Q3I 


Miles from home when senior 


12,240 


99.5 


Q^2 


Was thK job full lime or part time? 


12,240 


99.8 


Q33 


Would R have wanted full-time job? 


1.633 


96.6 


Q34 


What kind of employee was respondent? 


12.240 


99.0 


Q35 


Was business incorporated or not? 


322 


98.2 
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Tab!** 2-8, Weighted item response rates--{continued) 





Op^rrintion 


Number of 


Weighted Item 


vuesiion 


Eligibles 


Response Rate 


Q36 


Hours/week respondent worked in business 


322 


97.6 


Q37 


Annual income from business b'^fore taxes 


322 


84.r 


Q38 


Hours/week R usually employed at job 


11,918 


99.4 


Q39 


Income from principal job 


11,918 


94.6 


Q40 


Was R working for pay at second job? 


12,240 


99.5 


Q41 


Was second job as school teacher? 


1,581 


99.4 


Q42 


Was college degree required for main job? 


12,240 


99.0 


Q43 


How close was major related to mam job? 


12.^40 


99.7 


Q44 


Main reason job not related to major 


2,629 


97.9 


Q45 


What best describes job/career on Apr 22? 


12,240 


99.6 ' 


Q46 


Was R looking for another job -Apr 22? 


12,240 


99.7 


Q47A 


Was there work experience before degree? 


14,405 


100.0 


Q47B 


Was work experience full or part time? 


12,786 


99.6 


Q48 


Full-time work permanent or summer job 


8,496 


99.5 


Q49 


Experience in permanent jobs before degree 


5,008 


99.4 


Q50 


Is R eligible to teach at any level? 


14,405 


99.4 


Q51 


Grade(s) R is eligible to teach 


3,238 


100.0 


Q52 


When did R first become eligible? 


3,238 


99.7 


Q53 


Does R have certificate to teach school? 


14,405 


99.9 


Q54 


Gradc(s) R has certificate for 


3,111 


100.0 


Q55 


Date R got certificate to teach 


3,111 


97.2 


Q56 


Kind of certificate or license R has 


3,111 


99.2 


Q57A 


Is certification issued by state? 


3,111 


99.? 


AQ57B 


Teacher certification agency - State 


3,086 


99.7 


AQ57CANC Teacher certification agency - Name 


25 


100.0 


AQ57CAST 


State of agency certification 


25 


100.0 


Q58 


Field(s) eligible to teach 


454-3,238 


97.7-99.9 


Q59 


Field(s) certified to teach 


350-3,111 


96.6-99.6 


Q60 


Which field is R best qualified in? 


2,910 


98.2 


Q61 


Has R ever taught any grade? 


14,405 


99.7 


Q62 


Before degree, was R employed as teacher 


14,405 


99.7 


Q63 


Was R employed as teacher full/part time? 


1,028 


100.0 


Q64 


Has R ever applied for job as teacher? 


14,405 


100.0 


Q65 


Main reason R did not apply for teacher? 


11,316 


99.1 



•Annual income frc^ii business (Q17) was asked only of gmduates who were self-employed. Since only 2.5 percent of the graduates were self- 
employed the number of graduates for whom this question was applicable was small. This question was used in conjunction with Q39 (salary 
rales for ail other graduptes) and Q87C (annual income for teachers under c.mtract) in all published reports. The overall response rate for salary 
for all working graduates was 'M.'^ percent. 

NOTK: Item response rates were calculated a-s the weighted number of respondc uts who answered a given item divided by the weighted number 
of respondents for whom the item was applicable. 



Table 2-8. Weighted item response rateS"(continued) 



Question 


Description 


Number of 


Weighted Item 


Q66 


Has R taught any grade since degree? 


14,405 


99.2 


Q67 


Date when R started teaching 


2,988 


98.9 


Q68 


Principal job as school teacher, any level 


14,405 


99.3 


Q69 


Which grade(s) did R teach? 


2,330 


98.7-100.0 


Q70 


Types of schools R taught in 


2,330 


99.8 


Q71 


Field(s) R was teaching in 


2,330 


99.2-99.3 


Q72 


What field did R teach most of the time? 


1,249 


89.1 


Q73 


Any fields not adequately prepared in 


2,327 


99.1 


Q74A 


Which field(s) not prepared to teach? 


339 


97.3 


Q74B 


Teach in self-contained classroom 


2,327 


98.7 


Q75A 


Has R received training - Bilingual Ed? 


2,330 


99.9 


Q75B 


Has R received training - ESL? 


2,330 


99.8 


Q75C 


Has R received training - LEP? 


2,330 


99.9 


Q76 


Has R taught students in LEP? 


2,330 


99.7 


Q77 


Number of LEP students taught 


760 


96.9 


Q78A 


Has R taught classes - Bilingual Ed? 


760 


99.3 


Q78B 


Has R taught classes - ESL? 


760 


99.5 


Q78C 


Has R taught classes - LEP? 


760 


99.5 


Q79 


How well R prepared to teach LEP classes? 


760 


99.1 


QSO 


Did R teach Special Ed students? 


2,330 


99.8 


Q81 


Did R teach primarily in Spec Ed? 


1,814 


99.7 


Q82 


Was R teaching other than Spec Educ? 


286 


100.0 


Q83 


Did R take Spec Ed courses for credit? . 


1,814 


99.8 


Q84A 


Did R have training in Spec Ed? 


1,814 


99.8 


Q84B 


Did R feel prepared to teach Spec Ed? 


1,814 


99.6 


Q85 


Was leaching assignment full/part time? 


2,330 


99.9 


Q86 


What level was part-time teaching assign? 


363 


97.8 


Q87 


Have teaching contract/other arrange? 


2,330 


92.8 


Q87A 


# 0^ mths per year was teaching conti'act 


1,803 


99.3 


Q87B 


# of months paid for teaching 


1,803 


99.5 


Q87C 


Annual teaching income 


1,803 


94.9 


Q87D 


Any summer employment besides teaching 


1,803 


99.3 


Q87E 


Income from summer employment 


658 


96.6 


Q88 


Reason for R becoming teacher 


2,330 


95.0 


Q89A 


Does R expect to leach 1991-92 year? 


2,330 


Q9.3 


Q89B 


Primary reason for not teaching next yr 


225 


100.0 


Q90 


Date of birth of respondent 


14,405 


99.5 


Q91 


Gender of respondent 


14,405 


100.0 


Q92 


Is R a U.S. citizen? 


14,405 


100.0 


Q93 


Is R a resident? 


395 


98.9 


Q94 


Is R of Hispanic origin? 


14,405 


99.9 


Q95 


What is R's race? 


14,405 


98.1 
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Table 2-8. Weighted item response rates-(continued) 



Question 



Description 



Number of 
Eligibles 


Weighted Item 
Response Rate 


14,405 


99.8 


14,405 


99.9 


14»405 


99.9 


14,405 


99.7 


14,405 


99.8 


14,405 


97.9 


14,405 


99.0 


294 


91.5 


7,699 


98.6 


14,405 


98.1 


14,405 


99.1 


708 


93.8 


6,952 


98.8 


14,405 


QQ 9 


14,405 


99.6-99.7 


51-10,933 


94.9-99.3 


14,405 


99.6 


2.920 


98.9 


260 


95.9 


496 


98.7 


1,221-7,785 


77.5"- 


97.3 


4jj-0,41 1 


94.9-99.0 


5,619 


94.6 


5,619 


97.9 


3,196 


93.8 


2,423 


95.2 


6,889 


94.2 


6,889 


91.7 


6,300 


86.4 



Q96 What was R's marital status in April 91? 

Q97 How many dependent children does R have? 

Q98 Did R receive HS diploma. GED. or other? 

Q99 What year did R receive diploma? 

QlOO Year began working towards bachelor's 

QlOl Highest level of education expected 

Q102 Highest grade R's father completed 

Q1024 Vocational school R's father completed 

Q1025 College education R*s father completed 

Q103 Q103 father/male guardian occupation 

Q104 Highest grade R's mother completed 

Q1044 Vocational education R's mom completed 

QI045 College education R's mom completed 

Q105 Q105 mother/female guardian occupation 

Q106 Expenses paid by 

Q107 Percent paid by 

Q108 Did R ever apply for financial aid? 

Q109A Was work study used to finance degree? 

Q109B Was fellowship used to finance degree? 

Q109C Was assistanlship used to finance degree? 

QUO Types of grants/scholarships received 

QUI Types of loans received 

Q112 Total amount of federal money borrowed 

Q113 Has R consolidated loans? 

Q114A Monthly payments for GSL loan 

Q114B Consolidated monthly loan payment 

Q115 Total amount borrowed by respondent 

Q116 Total amount owed by respondent 

Q117 When will R repay all loans - year? 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, i99i Recent College Graduates Survey. 



The item response mtc of 77.5 occurred m item Q110B2 (Did R receive other federal grants or scholarships between July U 1989 and June 
30 1990) There were 252 (unweighted) cases imputed for this item. Of these. 139 were imputed because the infomiation reported m Ql 10 (type 
of grants or scholarships) was ncH consistent v/lih Q106H (grants/scholarships from federal, sute or loc.l govemmem. or college or university)^ 
Specifically, if the graduate re^^orted having a grant/scholarship in Q 106, but reported "no" to every category m Ql 10. then every category m gi 10 
was changed to ''not ascertained" and later imputed by hot deck. While the number of cases imputed in Ql 10B2 is about the same as the number 
imputed in the rest of QUO, Uic number of cases for which Ql 10B2 is applicable (1,221) is much smaller. Therefore, the response rale for 
Ql 10B2 is much lower than for Uie rest of Ql 10. The item response rates for the rest of Ql 10 range from 92.8 to 97.3. 
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The implications for data users for item nonresponse are relatively minimal. 
For most of the items» item nonresponse will result in trivial bias. Special 
concerns do exist for the few items that have item response rates of less than 
95 percent. These are identified in Table 2-8. In addition, users doing 
multivariate analysis may wish to evaluate the number of items that have 
missing values to ensure that the potential for item nonresponse bias is small. 
Even in these situations, the u'^e of the imputed values should make this type 
of analysis more complete and less subject to bias, 

A typical problem associated with using imputed values that data users face 
is in the estimation of the precision of the estimates. Imputed values are 
often treated as if they were valid responses in estimating the standard errors 
of the estimates. This tends to inflate the estimates of the precision of the 
estimates. However, for the RCG:91 the high item response rates effectively 
eliminate this problem also. 

The use of the CATI in the RCG:91 resulted in very high item response rates 
across a broad spectrum of the variables. For the few items with lower item 
response rates, specific edit and consistency checks can be added to improve 
the responses. Overall, the basic procedures used in the RCG:91 were very 
effective in iT^ducing the bias due to item nonresponse. 
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3NONSAMPLING ERROR FROM MEASUREMENT ERROR: 
. REINTERVIEW MEASURES 



Measurement problems are an inevitable source of enors in any survey or 
census. Measurement errors, sometimes called response errors, depend upon 
a number of factors, including imperfect instructions to the interviewers, 
unclear questions, respondent recall problems, coincidental factors that affect 
the interviewer and/or respondent during the interview, or deliberate errors by 
the respondent or interviewer. 

In addition to arising from a wide variety of sources, measurement errors are 
difficult to estimate. One way of estimating the size of measurement errors 
is by using an external source of data to validate the findings. This approach 
is discussed in Chapter 5 for the certification to teach variable. 

Another way to estimate measurement errors is by inters'iewing the 
respondents again. A special reinterview study was conducted with the 
RCG:91 in an attempt to estimate the impact of measurement errors on 
estimates from the survey. The reinterview program for the RCG:91 entailed 
calling a sample of respondents who had previously completed the RCG:91 
interview and asking thcia a portion of the interview questions again. At the 
end of the reinterview, graduates were asked to reconcile differences between 
the original and reinterview responses for a subset of the reinterview 
questions. Items chosen for reconciliation were those considered key items, 
typically those that have been used in reports in the RCG series. 

In this chapter, we present models for estimating measurement errors from the 
reinterview data. We begin by using a model that assumes the errors are all 
from random sources. Estimators of the parameters of this model are tlien 
presented. The model is then expanded to allow for systematic errors or 
biases. Estimators for this model are also given. The two models are then 
applied to the RCG:91. 

The two models presented assume that the interviewers are not a source of 
systematic error in the data collection process. In the next chapter, we relax 
this condition and assess the contribution of interviewers to measurement 
errors. 



PURPOSE OF THE Reinterview programs have been employed in other surveys to detect 
REINTERVIEW falsification by interviewers, to evaluate field work, and to estimate response 

bias and variance. Response bias and variance are technical terms that refer, 
respectively, td systematic errors and random errors and are defined later in 
this chapter. Since the RCG:91 was done using CATl in a centralized setting, 
the reinterviews were not needed to verify that the interviews were genuine. 
The CATI interviews were closely monitored and it was highly unlikely that 
a telephone interviewer could invent or fjilsify interviews. 
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The primary objectives for the RCG:91 reinterview study were concerned 
with estimating response bias and variance. Specifically, the goals were 

■ To identify survey items that were not reliable; 

■ To quantify the magnitude of the measurement error; and 

■ To provide feedback on the design of questionnaire items for future 
surveys. 

Forsman and Schreiner (1991) show that the optimal design for a reinterview 
study depends on the purpose of the reinterview. The design of the RCG:91 
reinterview attempted to maximize the ability to estimate the random 
component of the measurement error within the context of a limited study. 

REINTERVIEW The RCG:91 reinterview was a one-stage sample of the original interview 

DESIGN respondents and had a goal of 500 completed reinterviews. The respondent 

for the reinterview was the same graduate as in the original survey in all 
cases. A simple random sample of 583 respondents was selected from the 
eligible RCG:91 survey completions. Only graduates that met the following 
criteria were eligible for the reinterview sample: 

■ Bachelor's degree recipients; 

■ Graduates who had never refused to participate; and 

■ Graduates who were interviewed for the main survey between August 15 
and September 30. The reason for this eligibility time period was to 
exclude respondents interviewed i the first 3 weeks of data collection 
(during which time interviewers were learning the survey), and to 
establish a cutoff for data collection to ensure that at least 2 weeks had 
elapsed between the first and second interviews. 

Of the 583 respondents sampled for the reinterview, 512 completed the 
reinterview; the response rate was 88 percent. O^" the 71 nonrespondents, 22 
had moved and tracing would have been required to locate them, 12 refused, 
and the remaining 37 could not be completed during the field period. No 
effort was made to convert those that refused the reinterview. 

Interviewers were chosen from those who conducted the main study, but those 
selected were considered better than average by their supervisors. They were 
trained concerning the special requirements of the reinterview and were 
instructed to follow the same interviewing procedures and techniques 
followed in the original survey. The interviewer who conducted the original 
interview with a respondent was not permitted to conduct the reinterview with 
the same respondent. 

The wording for the interview was kept exactly the same in the reinterview, 
although only a subset of tlie items was asked. A number of factors were 



considered in the selection of questions for the reinterview. The major factor 
was the requirement of examining the reliability of key questions for 
reporting and comparing over time. A second consideration was the utility 
of selecting a variety of questions in order to examine which types of 
questions are most subject to inconsistency. The third consideration was 
related to survey administration (e.g., some questions are connected with other 
questions and are difficult to replicate out of context). A copy of the 
reinterview survey appears in Appendix B. 

The mode of reinterview was CATI - the same as the original interview. 
The reinterviews were conducted in October and November, about 4 to 6 
weeks after the original interview. 

For key items, discrepancies between original responses and reinterview 
responses were subject to a reconciliation process. When responses differed, 
the respondent was first informed that a different response was recorded in 
the previous interview. Next, the respondent was asked which answer (the 
original or reinterview) was correct. Finally, the respondent was asked what 
he or she thought was the reason for the. difference. (Summary tables on the 
reason for the difference are given in Appendix C.) All reconciliation was 
done after the completion of the entire reinterview so as not to influence 
results to subsequent questions. Furthermore, the interviewers did not know 
the original survey responses as they asked questions in the reinterview. 

The use of CATI made it possible to conduct this type of study. Series of 
edit check screens were displayed to resolve differences between the original 
and the reinterview responses. V/hile the answers were reconciled for 
purposes of tiie evaluation study, the data from the original interview were 
retained on the study analysis files. 

Two models for measurement error are considered in this chapter. The 
relationships of the models to the reinterview study are explored. Later in the 
chapter, estimates of measurement error based on the models are developed 
and presented. 



MEASUREMENT Models of measurement errors have been proposed and refined by many 

ERROR MODELS researchers, with most following the general approach suggested by Hansen, 

Hurwitz, and Bershad (1961). Biemer and Stokes (1991) summarize many 
of these models and some of the theoretical development associated wJth 
them. Before discussing specific models for the RCG:91, an outline of the 
general idea may be useful. 

Since it is difficult to directly estimate measurement error in a survey setting, 
models have been proposed to represent the most important structures of the 
error process. In essence, the models assume that the correct answer to a 
question may not actually be reported due to any number of sources of error. 
The m. Hsurement error model attempts to reflect the general nature of the 
errors, taking into account the data collection process. For example, a model 
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might assume that in identical, independent repH'^ations of the data collection, 
the value reported would, on average, be the same as the correct value. 

A measurement error model is useful only if it includes the major components 
of error. For example, if the model assumes that errors are independent, but 
they are actually highly correlated, then the estimates of the model parameters 
may be misleading. As a result, the model should be consistent with the 
design of study to ensure the validity of the model. 



Simple Response The firet model proposed for the RCG:91 assumes that the correct value 

Variance Model differe from the observed value by an unobserved additive error term. The 

subscript t indicates that the response may be obtained on more than one 
occasion or trial (the original interview and the reinterview). The model is: 

where y,i is the observed value at trial t for the /th respondent, ^, is the 
unobserved correct value for the ith respondent, and e„ is the unobserved error 
at trial t for the ith respondent. To complete the specification of the model, 
we further assume: 



£(ejO = 0 
Cov(e^e'^,) = 0 for iH' 



T7_/ i-N 2 (3.2) 



We will refer to the measurement error model defined by (3.1) and (3.2) as 
model (3.2) for reasons that will be clear subsequently. Model (3.2) implies 
that there are no systematic biases in the estimates (the mean of the errors is 
zero) and the errors are not correlated. This latter means that the errors in 
one observation do not affect other observations and the errors across trials 
are uncorrelated and have identical first and second moments. There are 
ways in which this model can be modified to be more reflective of the design 
of the RCG:91. Some modifications will be examined later in this chapter 
and in the next chapter, after examining what can be done with this simple 
model. 

Under the measurement error model, the ordinary measure of the precision of 
the estimate differs from the usual expression. The variance of a statistic, like 
a mean or proportion, can be written as: 

Vari^=Vari^)+Var(^ ^^-^^ 

The firet term of (3.3) is the sampling variance (SV) of the estimate. The 
SV is the ordinary variance of the estimate if there is i\o measurement error. 
The second term of (3.3), often called the simple response variance (SRV) 
of the estimate, is the variability of the responses to the item averaged over 
conceptual repetitions of the survey under the same conditions. 
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Sometimes expression (3.3) gives the erroneous impression that the usual 
methods of estimating the variance of an estimate must be modified to 
account for the additional term, Hansen* Hunvitz* and Pritzker (1964) 
showed the ordinary estimate of the variance includes the measurement error. 
For example, in a simple random sample, the estimated variance of a mean 
can be decomposed as: 

E"(yry)' . I^^(h-^^)'He,^e)^^2(^,-^)(e,-i)} (3 4) 
nin-l) n{n-l) 

Taking expectations, this expression reduces to (3,3). 

Thus, if (he assumptions of this measurement error model hold, the estimates 
from the survey will be unbiased and the estimated variance will include both 
the SV and the SRV. Despite this, it is still valuable to estimate the relative 
contribution of the SRV to the random error because tiie SRV can be reduced 
by different data collection metiiods (e.g., ways of phrasing the questions). 
If the SRV is a large fraction of the random error, then methods to reduce it 
can significantly reduce the errors in the estimates. 



Estimators for the The basic premise of model (3.2) is that tiie measurement errors are the same 

Simple Response across sampled graduates; and from one trial to the next. The original 

Variance Model interview and the reinterview conform to tiiis model in several ways. As 

discussed previously, the reinterview was conducted in much the same 
manner as the original interview. The mode was the same, the interviewers 
were taken from tiie same pool, CATI was used in botii interviews, tiie same 
interviewer did not conduct the original and the reinterview for the same 
sampled graduate, and ttie same respondent was interviewed. These were 
design efforts to meet the assumptions of the model to the extent possible. 

Clearly, tiie model fails to represent the actual conditions in some ways. One 
of tiie most probable causes of model failure is tiie correlation in responses 
between the original and the reinterview. The correlation may exist because 
the respondent recalls answers to the original question or is somehow 
influenced by the original survey. The reinterview was conducted 4 to 6 
weeks after the original interview so that the respondent could not recall the 
original responses, but some conditioning is likely.^ 

Another reason this model might not be appropriate is the correlation between 
the responses of the sampled graduates that were conducted by the same 
interviewer. The interviewer contribution to tiie measurement error is the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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It is worth noting that some characicristia; might also chance during the time between the original interview and ihe reinterview and this could 
result in differences in responses where both were correct. This situation wa.«5 minimized because many items referred to a specific time period. 
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The other major reason for model failure involves the assumptions about the 
moments of the error term. For example, the error term may not have zero 
mean over replications of the survey and the error variances may be 
heterogeneous. These types of failures are likely to be of greatest concern for 
categorical data. 

Despite its inherent limitations, model (3.2) can provide a useful 
approximation of the contribution of measurement error to the overall random 
error in the estimates from the RCG:91. To produce these estimates, the 
parameters of model (3.2) must be estimated from the original and the 
reinterview data. The trials are defined so that f=l is the original interview 
and f=2 is the reinterview. 



Gross Difference Rate Under the assumption.', of model (3.2), the response bias is defined to be zero 

and is not estimated. The SRV can be estimated by the gross difference rate 
ig), where g is: 



Biemer and Forsman (1992) show that the expectation of the g, under a more 
general model than (3.2) is given by: 

Under model (3.2), this expectation reduces to: 

Eig) = 2SRV„ (3.7) 

so the gross difference rate divided by 2 is an unbiased estimate of the SRV. 

The proof of these results is based on simple random samples. To hold for 
more complex designs like the RCG:91, the estimators must be revised to 
include the sample weights. Appendix D provides details supporting the use 
of weighted measurement error estimators for complex sample designs. 

In less technical terms, the gross difference rate is the weighted percentage 
of cases that were reported differently in the original and reinterview surveys. 
It is equal to the percentage of cases reported as having a characteristic in the 
original interview but not having it in the reinterview, plus the percentage of 
cases reported as not having the characteristic in the original interview but 
having it in the reinterview. That is, the gross difference rate is the ratio of 
the estimated number of cases misclassified in the original interview divided 
by the estimated total number of reinterview surveys. 
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Index of Inconsistency A natural estimator of the proportion of the random error that is associated 

with measurement error is given by the index of inconsistency, (/): 

/ = _J?y_ 1 ^ (3.8) 
SRV^SV 2sl 

where the denominator is estimated by the average of the ordinary variance 
estimates for the original and reinterview. Other estimators of the 
denominator of / are possible, but are not used in this evaluation. 

With dichotomous variables, the estimators are often presented in a very 
simple table showing the original and reinterview estimates (or counts if the 
design is simple random sampling). Exhibit 3-1 shows the general fonnat for 
reporting outcomes by the original interviews and reinterviews for 
dichotomous variables. 



Exhibit 3-L Intervievt^ by reinterview table 







Original interview 








Number of 
cases with 
characteristic 


Number of 
cases without 
characteristic 


Total 




Number of cases 
with characteristic 


a 


b 


a + b 


Reinterview 


Number of cases 
without 
characteristic 


c 


d 


c + d 


Total 




a + c 


b + d 


n=a+bHc+d 



From tables formatted in this fashion, the gross difference rate and index of 
inconsistency take on very simple forms: 



g = 100 X ^ (3.9) 
n 



/ = 100 X — ^ (3.10) 

a+c 

where p is . 

n 

The estimators for g and / given above are just other ways of writing 
expressions (3.5) and (3.8) when the only two valid responses are zero and 
one. 
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For categorical variables with more than two response values, the expressions 
for the gross difference rate and index of inconsistency still can be written in 
forms that are simpler than expressions (3.5) and (3.8). For example, the 
gross difference s-ate is the sum of the off-diagonal elements of the original 
interview by reinterview t?ble divided by the total for the table, expressed as 
a percentage. The index of inconsistency can be written as an average of the 
indices for the 2 x 2 sub-tables, often called the L-fold index of 
inconsistency. The U.S. Bureau of Census (1985) defines these terms more 
explicitly. 

A different model can be formulated if the original response has a systematic 
error or bias that does not occur in the reinterview. We now explore the 
consequences of assuming that the second trial or tlie reinterview has less 
error than the original survey response. 



RESPONSE BIAS This new model retains the simple additive error structure of (3.1), but the 

MODEL assumptions on the error terms are different, since ej, = 0. The following 

results follow immediately from the assumptions about the error term: 

E(tji) ^0 fort = h 

Var{eji) = aj /or f = 1 q n) 

Var(eji) =0 fort^l 

Cov(e^,e^/) ^ Qfor i ^ i' 

Note that in this model, the error term for fii-st trial no longer averages to 
zero. The estimate based on the original interview could be subject to a 
response bias, where tlie bias is defined as: 

P^ECw-h)- (3.12) 

The subscript is omitted fram the response bias because the response bias for 
the second trial is zero by assumption. This model will be called model 
(3.11). 

In order to meet the conditions of model (3.11), the result from the 
reinterview should be free of measurement error. While this is not 
completely possible under the constraints of a reinterview, several different 
procedures have been proposed in the literature to obtain more accurate 
responses in the reinterview than were obtained in the original interview. 
These include using more experienced interviewers or supervisors, using 
improved data collection methods, using additional probing questions, and 
asking the respondent to reconcile the differences in responses. 

For the RCG:91 reinterview, reconciliation of selected questions was chosen 
as the means of trying to obtain more accurate responses. Reconciliation was 
considered the most effective means of improving responses without 
adversely affecting the independent repetition of survey procedures needed to 
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measure the SRV. Since it is very unlikely that the reconciled responses are 
actually error free, they can be used to identify the expected direction of bias, 
and the relative amount of bias, but cannot provide precise estimates of the 
size of the bias. Furthermore, the reconciliation process does not detect 
consistent eiTors made in both the original and the reinterview. 

If the reconciled interviews are free of measurement error, the gross 
difference rate (computed as the difference between the original and the 
reconciled responses) no longer provides an unbiased estimate for the SRV. 
Using expression (3.6), it can be shovm that the gross difference rate is an 
overestimate of the SRV (Biemer and Forsman, 1992). Therefore, the gross 
difference rate estimated using reconciled reinterview responses is an upper 
bound on the SRV. We will return to this point later in this ch^ter. 

Net Difference Rate Of course, the main reason for doing the reconciliation is to provide at least 

a rough guide to the size of the response bias. An unbiased estimate of the 
response bias under model (3.1 1) is given by the net difference rate (ndr\ 
which can be written as: 

n 

This expression can be rewritten, using the terms from the interview- 
reinterview table as: 

= 100 X ^. (3- 14) 

n 

The net difference rate is the ratio of the net difference to the estimated total 
number of interviews. The net difference is the weighted difference between 
the total estimates for the variable of interest obtained from the original 
survey and the reinterview. The gross difference includes differences in any 
direction, and these differences may o^set each other. The net difference is 
the non-offsetting part of the gross difference. 

For items with multiple response categories, the net difference is defined as 
the number of cases above the main diagonal minus the number of cells 
below the main diagonal. Items which are measured in constant, linear units 
(e.g., number of hours) and are symmetric about the diagonal can be treated 
in much the same manner as items with only two categories. 

While expression (3.13) is valid for both quantitative and dichotomous 
variables, it is less justified when the responses are categorical, unordered 
data. For example, for a variable such as race, which takes on the value 1, 
2, or 3 corresponding to white, black, and Native American, this expression 
for the net bias actually weights the responses. In this case, the difference 
between response categories 1 and 3 would result in a larger contribution to 
the net bias than the difference between 1 and 2. Since these are unordered 
responses, this approach is questionnable. Because of this, the net difference 
rate for the few categorical, unordered response variables were computed 
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differently. The net difference rates were computed without weighting the 
responses. In other words, the difference between white and black would 
count the same as the difference between white and Native American. 
However, for these types of unordered measures the net difference rate is 
more of a general indicator of offsetting error than a direct measure. 

While the net difference rate computed based on the reconciled responses can 
be used to estimate the expected direction and magnitude of response bias, it 
does not have the same properties when computed using the unreconciled 
responses. In fact, it can be shown that the unreconciled net difference rateis 
an indicator of how well the reinterview meets tlie uncorrelated assumption 
of model (3.2). A high net difference rate suggests that the reinterview may 
not have replicated the original survey very well. This could result in the 
gross difference rate being an overestimate of the SRV. 



Special Case for In discussing model (3.2), we mentioned some of the problems of using this 

Dichotomous model with categorical variables. We expand on that discussion below with 

Variables particular attention to dichotomous variables that take on the value of one if 

the sampled unit has the characteristic and zero otherwise. 

With a dichotomous variable, the conditions on the moments of the model 
(3.2) can be written in terms of the probabilities of misclassifying the sampled 
graduate (falsely classifying the graduate as having or not having the 
characteristic), Biemer and Forsman (1992) show that both the response bias 
and the SRV are functions of these probabilities of misclassification and the 
proportion of the graduates that have the characteristic. They show that the 
response bias is zero only under special conditions. For example, the 
response bias is not equal to zero when the misclassification errors (false 
positives and false negatives) are equal, except for characteristics held by 
exactly 50 percent of the population. 

These results have implications for the interpretation of the response bias and 
the SRV fov dichotomous variables. The assumption of zero response bias 
in (3,2) does not mean that the probability of misclassification is the same in 
both directions. Rather, it means the number of sampled graduates 
erroneously classified as having the characteristic will, on replications of the 
survey, equal the number of graduates enroneously classified as not having the 
characteristic. 

The SRV is still estimated unbiasedly by half of the gross difference rate, but 
it does not directly measure the probabilities of misclassification. Tlius, the 
index of inconsistency, /, is an estimator of the impact of misclassification 
enrore on the estimates rather than a direct measure of the misclassification 
probabilities. The Appendix in the U.S. Bureau of the Census report (1985) 
describes these issues in more detail and gives some tables to demonstrate 
these points. 
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While these issues affect the interpretation of the measurement error 
estimators, the mode! is not invalidated by them. For example, it is easy to 
show that the zero expectation assumption in (3.2) can be relaxed without 
impacting the estimators. A new model that includes a nonzero bias can be 
transformed simply into the form given by (3.2) provided Uie bias is the same 
from trial to trial. Under this model witli a constant bias across trials, the 
response bias cannot be estimated from the unreconciled reinterview and 
original interview responses, since the bias teim is contained in both 
observations. However, the constant bias does not have any effect on the 
unbiasedness of the gross difference rate as an estimator of the SRV. Of 
course, the usual esUmate of the variance of the estimate does not capture this 
constant bias, and it, therefore, underestimates thr mean square error of the 
estimate. 

These results indicate that the proposed estimator of measurement error are 
valid under the models presented for both quantitative and categorical 
variables. Special care must be exercised in the interpretation of these 
estimators for categorical data. These measures are applied below using the 
original interview, the reinterview, and the reconciled reinterview data from 
the RCG:91. 

FINDINGS Table 3-1 presents the gross and net difference rates and indices of 

inconsistency for key items. Both reconciled and unreconciled results are 
presented Table 3-2 presents unreconciled results for items included in the 
reinterview that were not reconciled. The items in Table 3-2 were selected 
for inclusion in the reinterview as examples of questions that might have the 
potential for measurement enors for various reasons such as sensitivity, date 
recall problems, and question complexity. The sample size varies from item 
to item because of skip patterns in the interviews. 

As noted in the sections above, the primary focus of the RCG:91 reinterview 
study was to measure the random component of measurement error using the 
gross difference rate and the index of inconsistency, based on the 
unreconciled data. The net difference rate based on the reconciled data is 
used as a gross measure of the direction and magnitude of the potential 
response bias, but this measure is limited. Other measures, such as the net 
difference rate based on unreconciled data, are presented for completeness and 
as checks of the validity of the model. These uses are summarized in Exhibit 
3-2. 

Some rough rulQS of thumb for interpretation have been suggested for using 
the index of inconsistency as an estimator of the impact of measurement error 
on the estimates (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1985). These rules are most 
applicable when the estimated characteristic is between 20 and 80 percent. 
The rules are, if the index of inconsistency is: 

■ Less than 20, tlie impact of measurement eiTor is low; 

■ Between 20 and 45, the impact of measurement error is moderate; or 

■ Greater than 45, the impact of measurement error is high. 
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Table 3-1. Gross and net difference rates and index of inconsistency for reconciled and 
unreconciled key items from the RCG:91 reinterview 











Reconciled 


Unreconciled 




Key item 


Reinterview 


Population 
estimate 


Gross 


Net difference 


Gross difference 
rate^ 


Net 


Index of 
inconsistency^ 




sample size 


(percent yes 


difference 




Selected 




Selected 


difference 




Selected 








or mean) 


rate' 


Rate 


standard 
errors 


Rate 


standard 
errors 


rate* 


Index 


standard 
errors 


Employment 

Q23R Was R working for 
pay in reference week 


J 1 u 


ot 


2.31 


.73 


.41 


4.35 


.71 


.50 


17.19 


3.41 


Q24R 


If not working was R 
looking for work in 


66 


34 


15.12 


.14 


4.08 


26.41 


4.49 


4.57 


58.78 


11.03 


Q25R 


If not working was R 
available for work in 
reference week 


67 


40 


5.09 


1.23 


2.05 


5.76 


2.18 


.56 


11.88 


4.52 


RSOC 
Q32R 


If workings what was 

R*s occupation 

If working, was job 
full time or part time 


423 
423 


NA 
13 


* 

5.14 


* 

1 .Z4 


* 

. /] 


2.56 

ICS 

o./y 


.65 


.18 
.39 


2.83 

Zo.oU 


.71 

J. 54 


Q34R 


What kind of employee 
was respondent .... 


423 


NA 


3.32 


.10 


.52 


4.99 


.74 


-1.57" 


10.33 


1.47 


Q40R 


If working, was R 
working at second job 


423 


13 


3.45 


.21 


.71 


6.15 


.95 


1.72 


29.55 


4.19 


Additional Education 






















QllR 


Did R apply to 
additional schools . . . 


512 


33 


6.49 


-1.97 


.80 


9.15 


1.03 


.21 


20.25 


2.34 


Q12R 
015R 


Has R enrolled since 
receiving degree .... 
Is R still enrolled . . . 


512 
163 


34 


6.91 
2.52 


-2.73 
1.87 


.97 
1.06 


8.87 
3.92 


1.01 
134 


-1.56 
3.26 


19.34 
8.73 


2.24 
3.01 


Q23AR 


Did R have 
assistantship or work 
study 


163 


13 


4.52 


l./J 


1 .Zj 


o.Zj 


I. J J 


1.93 






Teacher status 






















Q50R 


Is R eligible to teach at 

flnv Iftvftl 512. 


17 


1.43 


0.13 


.39 


2.64 


.52 


.71 


10.12 


1.97 


Q53R 


Is R certified to teach 


512 


16 


1.26 


-0.14 


.33 


1.26 


.33 


-.14 


4.90 


1.29 


XNQTR 


Newly qualified to 


512 


13 


* 






4.32 


.49 


-1.72 


21.08 


2.79 


Q62R 


Before degree was R 
employed as teacher . 


512 


10 








3.96 


.69 


1.28 


63.0 


7.34 


Q68R 


Principal job as school 
teacher 


132 


12 


IZ.j/ 


-11.57 


2.43 


14.55 


irn 


-y.jy 


30.43 


5.56 


Income 










Q39 


Annual rounded to 
$2,000 


398 


$24,000 


14.97 


3.13 


1.61 


19.77 


1.63 


1.16 


23.23 


1.93 


Q39 


Annual rounded to 
$4,000 


398 


$24,000 
$24,000 


8.54 


2.75 


1.29 


10.53 


1.14 


1.43 


12.65 


1.37 


Q39 


Annual rounded to 
$5,000 


398 


6.51 


1.02 


1.03 


8.20 


.95 


-0.43 


10.18 


1.16 


MAJ87 
Q67Date 


Major field of study 

(12 categories) 

Date R started to teach 


512 
109 


NA 
NA 


* 

15.17 


* 

6.02 


* 

2.95 


3.17 
27.52 


.53 
3.16 


.60 
10.21 


NA 
32.42 


NA 
3.79 


Q52R 


Date became eligible 


113 


NA 


6.55 


-3.96 


1.71 


17.91 


2.69 


.40 


46.48 


6.80 



NA - Not applicable or not calculated. 



* Item not reconciled. 

'The gross difference rate is the weighted percentage of cases that were reported differently in the original and reinterview surveys. 

^The net difference rate is the ratio of the net difference to the estimated total number of interviews. The net difference is the weighted difference 
between the total estimates for the variable of interest obtained from the original survey and the reinterview. 

'The mdex of inconsistency is the ratio of the variance of the response errors to the total variance of the measure. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmt^ot of Education, National Center for Education Suti sties. 1 99 1 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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Table 3-2. Gross and net difference rates and ndex of inconsistency for selected items from the RCG:91 
relnterview classified by type of questions 









Unreconciled** 


Selected item 


Reinterview 


Population 
estimate 


Gross difference 
rate' 


Net difference 
ratc^ 


Index, of 
inconsistency' 


sample size 


(percent yes 
or mean) 


Rate 


Selected 
standard 

erron 


Rate 


Selected 
standard 

erron 



Sensitive/social dcsirabUity 

QIO Grade point average 

Race/ethnlclty 

Q95R Race 

Q94R Hispanic origin 

Annual teaching Income (see also Table 3-1) 

Q87CR2R Rounded to $2,000 

Q87CR4R Rounded to $4,000 

Q87CR5R Rounded to $5,000 

Date Questions 

Q52R When did R first become eligible (categories) 

Q55YYR Year R was certified to teach 

Q55Date_R Month and year R was certified to teach within 2 months 

Q55DATE Date R became certified, exact month and year 

Q87AR Number of months teaching contract 

Q87BR Number months paid for teaching 

Q38R Hours per week working 

Anticipated ambiguous/complex questions 

Q106R Sources of support for financing degree 

Ql lOAl.El Types of federal financial aid received (overall) 

Ql lOAI.El Did R get specific types of federal aid in 89-90 

Q58 Fields eligible to teach 

Q58Elem Fields eligible to leach elementary 



Fields in which certified to teach all 
Fields in which certified to teach elementary . . . 
Fields in which certified to teach nonelcmenury 

Fields in which teaching all 

Fields in which teaching elementary 

Fields in which teaching nonelementary 



Q58Nonelem Fields eligible to teach nonelementary 
Q59 

Q59Elem 
Q59Nonelem 
Q71 

Q71Elcm 
Q71Nonelem 
Opinion/perception questions 

Q13R Best reason for not applying for additional school . 

Q42R Was coUegc degree required for job 

Xrelate Was job related to degree 

Xpotent Was there career potential 

Q65R Main reason did not apply for teaching 

Teaching status 

Q85R Was teaching assignment fuU time 

Q87DR Any summer employment besides teaching 

Q87R Have teaching contract or some other arrangftnent 

Change from time of Interview possible 

Q12R Enrolled since degree 

Q66R Has respondent taught any grade wtce degree . . . 



506 


NA 


22.62 


1.42 


-2.87 


33.17 


2.02 


500 


NA 


1.05 


.44 


.17 


7.45 


3.11 


510 


4% 


.46 


.27 


-.26 


9.78 


5.81 


59 


$19,400 


9.33 


2.48 


3.46 


10.63 


2.84 


59 


$19,400 


9.33 


2.48 


3.46 


12.87 


3.38 


59 


19.400 


7.70 


2.45 


5.09 


11.63 


3.72 


113 


NA 


1 / .y 1 




.40 


46.48 


6.80 


119 


1,990 


16.56 


2.95 


-9.16 


35.64 


6.37 


115 


NA 


20.50 


2.75 


.45 


22.91 


3.21 


115 


NA 


53.61 


3.82 


2.77 


58.63 


3.98 


63 


10 


35.06 


4.32 


1.82 


50.84 


6.64 


63 


12 


17.55 


3.02 


1.80 


30.39 


4.47 


412 


31-411 


J l.OU 


9 1^ 


-5.77 






4,070* 


NA 


4.67 


- 


.75 


16.83 


— 


1,258* 


NA 


12.26 




2.42 


26.42 




347 


NA 


1 ^ fi< 

iO.Oj 




-3.79 


35.25 




2,642* 


NA 


11.42 


— 


-1.74 


33.68 


- 


2,022* 


NA 


13.63 




-3.51 


36.41 


— 


620 


NA 






3.05 


23.88 




2.733* 


NA 


8.55 




-1.39 


29.50 




2.136* 


NA 


10.21 




-1.95 


32.09 




597* 


NA 


2.81 




.55 


15.97 




2,838* 


NA 


6.30 




-1.48 


46.79 




1,056* 


NA 


11.42 




-4.72 


92.50 




1,782* 


NA 


3.25 




.43 


23.03 




269 


NA 


24.14 


2.02 


-7.76 


37.82 


3.52 


419 


56 


11.68 


1.04 


-2.30 


23.74 


2.04 


512 


NA 


6.91 


1.04 


2.51 


15.74 


2.41 


512 


NA 


10.28 


1.04 


.61 


23.17 


2.43 


362 


NA 


4.03 


.88 


.43 


91.04 


18.05 


87 


88 


10.12 


1.17 


1.89 


34.61 


3.91 


63 


34 


8.98 


2.36 


6.30 


18.62 


4.87 


84 


81 


1.81 


.90 


-1.81 


4.58 


2.26 


512 


34 


8.87 


1.01 


-1.56 


19.34 


2.24 


161 


16 


18.84 


2.87 


-17.19 


39.18 


5.55 



ERIC 



*Subqucslions for multipart question combined. 

was -5.43, and the index of inconsistency was 23.08.) 
—Not calculated. 

NA = Categorical or combined data. 

'The gross difference rate is the weighted percentage of cases Uiat were reported differently in the original and reinteiview suiveys. 

^nie net difference rate is the ratio of the net difference io the estimated total number of inteiviews. TTie net difference is the weighted difference between the 
toul estimates for the variable of interest obtained from Uie original survey and the reinterview. 

^le index of inconsistency is the ratio of the variance of the response errors to the tDtal variance of the measure. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 Recent College Gradmtes Survey. 
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Exhibit 3-2. Uses of reinterview statistics, by type of reinterview 
responses 



Statistic 


Type of reinterview responses 


Unreconciled 


Reconciled 


Gross difference rate 


Measure of random 
error (simple response 
variance) 


Model diagnostic 


Net difference rate 


Model diagnostic 


Measure of systematic error 
(response bias) 


Index of inconsistency 


Ratio of simple 
response variance to 
total random error 





General Comments on The gross difference rates indices of inconsistency of the key items in 
Errors Table 3-1 generally indicate low^ to moderate random measurement error. The 

only key items in Table 3-1 that could be considered to be subject to high 
random measurement error are the one that asks unemployed persons if they 
were looking for work (Q24R) and the one that asks if the graduate was 
employed as a teacher before getting the degree (Q62R), 

The gross difference rates and indices of inconsistency are somewhat larger 
for the items in Table 3-2, many of which were selected because of 
anticipated high error (such as sensitive, date, and ambiguous/complex items). 
Even for these items, the measurement errors seem moderate, with 32 percent 
having low indices, 50 percent having moderate indices, and 17 percent 
having high indices, using the rule of thumb given above. 

Figure 3-1 shows the mean gross difference rates for groups of variables from 
Tables 3-1 and 3-2. The figure shows the gross difference rates are generally 
small, with the exception of the rates for items that asked about dates. 

If we assume the reconciled value is the correct response and apply model 
(3. 1 1), we can estimate the response bias for the key items in Table 3-1. The 
net difference rate is small for almost all of tlie key items, with only two 
items with a net difference rate of greater than 5 percent. Only one of these 
two items, the question about the respondent's principal job as a teacher 
(Q68R), was significantly different from zero when the sampling error of the 
net difference rate was taken into account. 

These findings indicate that either the response bias is small for the items that 
were reconciled or the reconciled reinterview did not result in significantly 
reducing any of the bias that may have been associated with the items. It is 
impossible to disentangle this possible model failure from the lack of a 
response bias. As a result, a prudent statement is that the reinterview did not 
provide evidence of significant response bias for neariy all of the key items 
in the RCG:91. 

5 ( 
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Figure 3-L Mean unreconciled gross difference rates for selected groups 
of items 



Employment 
Additional Education 
Teacher Status 
Dates 

Complex Questions 
Opinion/Perception 















27.5 H 












n=5 11.4^H 


i 



0 5 10 15 20 25 

NOTE: Represents mean of data in selected categories taken from Tables 3-1 and 3-2. 
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Errors by Types of In addition to the items with larger than average error estimates, some general 
Variables observations about types of variables are possible. Among the RCG:91, 

questions about the status of the graduates, including items such as whether 
the respondent was working, type of employee, eligibility to teach, 
certification to teach, newly qualified to teach status, occupation, and major 
field of study, have low measurement errors with unreconciled gross 
difference rates under 5 percent, reconciled net difference rates of under 2 
percent, and indices of inconsistency of under 20 percent. 

Annual income, a key variable on the RCG study, had low net difference 
rates and moderate unreconciled gross difference rates. The index of 
inconsistency for income was 23 percent, when income was rounded to 
$2,000. 

The items on additional education, which had some potential to change with 
time, had gross difference rates of under 10 percent, reconciled net difference 
rates of 2 to 3 percent, and indices of inconsistency between 9 and 20 
percent. 

The opinion questions on the career potential and the necessity of coUege 
degree for the job had unreconciled gross difference rates of about 10 to 12 
percent, net difference rates of about 1 to 2 percent, and indices of 
inconsistency of just over 20 percent. The question on whether the job was 
related to degree had a gross difference rate of 7 percent, a net difference rate 
of 3 percent, and inconsistency index of 16 percent. 

The questions on the sources of financial support for attending college were 
at the end of the survey and asked for some detailed infonnation on types of 
federal aid received in a specific year. These items were anticipated to be 
more ambiguous or complex than many of the other items in the survey. 
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These questions had moderately low measurement errors. The overall 
questions on sources of support had a gross difference rate of 5 percent, a net 
difference rate under 1 percent, and an index of inconsistency of 17 percent. 
The questions for the subgroup receiving federal aid on the types of aid 
received at any time for the degree and in the specific year of 1989-90 also 
had moderate measurement errors. 

While questions on whether the respondent was certified, eligible, or was a 
newly qualified teacher in Table 3-1 had very low measurement error, as 
indicated by the reinterview results, questions on the specific fields in which 
the respondent was eligible, certified, nr teaching in Table 3-2 had moderate 
measurement errors. Differences were higher for eligibility and certification 
questions than for teaching fields. Overall, about 10 to 12 percent of the 
possible fields had different responses on the reinterview than the original for 
the eligibility and certification questions; for the teaching fields, the estimate 
was 6 percent. 

Difference rates were considerably higher for elementary than nonelementary 
teachers. For example, the unreconciled gross difference rate for certification 
in specific fields was 3 percent for nonelementary and 10 percent for 
elementary. These results point to the fact that the questions, while working 
well for secondary teachers, could be improved for elementary teachers. 



Items with Large 
Measurement Errors 



As mentioned earlier, tlie question about whether a person not employed in 
the reference week was looking for work had an unreconciled gross difference 
rate of 26 percent and an index of inconsistency of 59 percent. This question 
was only asked of a small subgroup of the population, those currently not 
working. The question has some potential for recall problems since it was 
linked to a specific week and required the respondent to have taken ceitain 
specific actions, such as answering an ad or making a specific job-seeking 
phone call. These types of questions are more suspectable to measurement 
error than other questions that make direct inquires about the current status 
of the graduate. 



The survey also included a number of date questions in which the graduate 
was askr I to provide the exact month and year. These questions had the 
highest gross difference rates. When asked the exact month and year they 
became certified to teach, more than half the respondents gave a different 
response on the reinterview (gross difference rate of 53 percent). However, 
about 80 percent of respondents were within 2 months of the original 
response on the reinterview, and 83 percent reported the same year as on the 
original interview (21 and 17 percent gross difference rates, respectively). In 
effect, the problem with exact dates is overstated because the dates are treated 
as categorical, when they are really more continuous in nature. For the one 
question (Q52R) in which a range of dates was given, the gross difference 
rate was only 18 percent. The index of inconsistency for this question was 
high (46 percent), due in part to the fact that most of the responses clustered 
into one of the categories. 
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A question that proved especially ambiguous for respondents concerned the 
number of months of their teaching contract. About one-third of respondents 
gave a different number of months on the reinterview than the original 
survey. For some, the difference was between 9 and 10 months; for others^ 
the difference was between 12 months and 9 or 10 months. The number of 
months paid for teaching was less problematic. 

The question on grade point average could be considered somewhat sensitive 
and also has potential recall problems. Overall about 23 percent of the 
reinterview respondents had a difference in categorization from the original 
interview, and the index of inconsistency was moderate (33). 



Comparison with The reinterview findings from RCG:91 are consistent with the conclusion of 

Other Reinterview other reinterview studies that items asking for factual and status information 

Studies have lower response variability than questions asking for opinions, or more 

complex responses (National Center for Education Statistics 1984; Bushery, 
Royce, and Kaspryzk, 1992). For example, in RCG:91 as in other surveys, 
very low levels of variability were found for status questions such as 
race/ethnicity and teacher certification, and relatively higher levels were found 
for the few opinion questions such as reasons for not applying for additional 
education. 

Otiier studies have also found tiiat items asking for recent or current 
infonnation have lower variability tiian those tiiat are retrospective or ask for 
future expectations. It has also been found that tiie more open-ended the 
response choices, tiie more specific a date requested, and the higher the 
number of response categories, tiie greater the variability. Some have 
recommended on the basis of reinterviews tiiat certain questionnaire 
categories be combined and tiiat more direct yes/no questions be developed 
(Bushery, Royce, and Kaspryzk, 1992). 

The moderate level of variability for tiie income items on RCG:91 was fairly 
consistent witii Uiat found in other studies. For example, tiie SASS sur\'ey 
found gross difference rates of 9.6 percent for public school teachers and 13.9 
for private school teachers for annual salary when grouped into four broad 
categories and rates of about 20 percent when grouped in smaller (5 percent) 
categories of income. The RCG:91 rate of 9.3 percent when teaching income 
was rounded to plus or minus $2,000 is consistent witii tiiis result. 

Witiiin tiie RCG:91, less variability was found for teacher income when asked 
in tiie form of annual income tiian was found for tiie general salary question 
in which respondents were able to choose tiie unit in which to respond 
(hourly, weekly, montiily, yearly). The gross difference rate for this question 
was. 16.0 percent when income was rounded to plus or minus $2,000. 



Checks on the Model In the previous section, it was noted tiiat high net difference rates based on 

unreconciled data could be used as a diagnostic of one of tiic assumptions of 
model (3.2). If tiie unreconciled net difference rates are large, tiie result 
could be tiie gross difference rate overestimating the SRV. 
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Of the 57 items appearing in Tables 3-1 and 3-2, there are only 9 items that 
have net difference rates significantly greater than zero at the 95 percent 
confidence level, when computed based on the unreconciled reintcrview data. 
This is more than the expected number (3), but it does not indicate a gross 
failure of the assumption of model (3.2), 

Another model check proposed by Biemer and Forsman ( 1992) is to compare 
the unreconciled gross difference rate with two times the reconciled gross 
difference rate. If the assumptions of model (3.2) hold, then two times the 
reconciled gross difference rate should be greater than or equal to the 
unreconciled gross difference rate. 

For all of the estimates in Table 3- 1 , except one, this upper bound is satisfied. 
This is another indicator that the assumptions of model (3.2), while not 
representing all of the aspects of the survey conditions, are generally 
consistent with the data. 

A byproduct of tlie reconciliation process c n also be used as a check on the 
model assumptions. When there was a discrepancy between the response on 
tlie original and reinterview, the graduate was informed of the discrepancy, 
asked to identify the correct answer, and then askea for a reason for the 
discrepancy. The reasons for discrepancies provide insights for revising the 
items for future surveys and are addressed separately in Appendix C. 

If the reinterview is uncorrelated with the original interview, as assumed 
under model (3.2), then the number of original and reinterview errors should 
be roughly equal. Table 3-3 shows the distribution of responses to the 
resolution of discrepancies. Overall, graduates said that the original answer 
was correct tor 43 percent of the discrepancies, and that the new (reinterview) 
answer was correct for 47 percent of the discrepancies. 

This distribution changes when the income items (Q37 and Q39) are 
excluded. For income, small differences due to rounding and differences in 
the reporting unit (year, month, week, day, or hour) were included as 
discrepancies. If the graduate indicated that the responses were actually the 
same, the interviewer was instructed to choose the category "original answer 
correct." Therefore, the "original answer correct" category is slightly inflated 
for the income items, and a more accurate distribution may be obtained when 
the income items are excluded. When income items are excluded, graduates 
said that the original answer was correct for 39 percent of the discrepancies, 
and that the reinterview answer was correct for 50 percent of the 
discrepancies. 

The differences between the perccr :age of discrepancies in the two categories 
(original answer correct and new answer correct) are small, tentatively 
supporting the finding that the reinterview was relatively successful in 
producing an uncorrelated replication of the original survey. Of course, this 
measure only relates to those responses that were different. The proportion 
of response with different answers is also affected by any correlation, but this 
effect is confounded with the level of the measurement error. 
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Table 3-3» Resolution of response discrepancies 



Resolution of 


Total 


Excluding income 
items 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total discrepancies . . . 


899 


100% 


671 


100% 


Original answer correct 


390 


43 


263 


39 


New answer correct . . . 


424 


47 


335 


50 


Neither answer correct' . 


25 


3 


17 


3 


Situation has changed^ . 


40 


4 


40 


6 


Don't know 


20 


2 


16 


2 



'This resolution was only applicable for questionnaire items with more than two response categories. This 
includes QIO, Q13, Q28, Q34, Q36, Q37, Q38, Q39, Q52, and Q67. Among the cases where "neither 
answer correct" was applicable, it was chosen 25 of 656 times (4 percent). 



^This resolution was only applicable for questionnaire items where it was possible for the situation to 
change. This includes Ql 1. Q12, Q13. Q15, Q50, and Q53. Among the cases where "situation changed" 
was applicable, it was chosen 40 of 200 times (20 percent). 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nat?o:..il Center for Education Statistics, I99I Recent College 
Graduates Survey. 



IMPLICATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON MEASUREMENT 
ERRORS 



The overall conclusions of the study show that even though measurement 
errors were an important source of error in the RCG:91, the estimates from 
the survey were not greatly distorted by these errors. The gross difference 
rates, as measures of the random component of measurement error, were 
relatively small for most of the variables in the reinterview study, indicating 
that the reports from the sampled graduates were consistent. 

The indices of inconsistency provided estimates of the impact of the 
measurement error on estimates. These estimates were generally moderate, 
implying that improvements in questionnaire wording and construction might 
help to reduce measurement errors. Specific questions were also identified 
that require more substantial revisions. When using these specific questions, 
data users should be cautious in their statements, 

The estimates of response bias were more tenuous. These estimates, the net 
difference rates computed from reconciled reinterview data, depend on model 
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In this chapter, two models were presented to represent measurement errors, 
estimators of the parameters of those models were provided, and the findings 
were applied using the data from the reinterview study. Some checks on the 
assumptions of the models were also examined, md they indicated that the 
models were moderately consistent with the data. 



assumptions that are not as consistent with the reinterview procedures and 
cannot be examined from the data. Despite these problems, the fact that 
nearly all of the estimates had small or insignificant net difference rates 
should be encouraging to use-s. 

Tlie random component of the measurement error (the SRV) was shown to 
be included in the usual estimate of the variance of the estimate. This result, 
combined with the general overall finding that the checks support the 
assumptions of model (3.2), imply that the usual methods of variance 
estimation account for both sampling and measurement error. Thus, 
confidence intervals and significance tests computed using the appropriate 
estimates of the sampling etrors of the estimates should produce valid 
statements. 

Of course, the models presented in this chapter do not account for all sources 
of measurement error. In tiie next chapter, the interviewer as a source of 
measurement error is considered. An important result is that systematic 
errors, such as tiiose that can result from interviewers or coders, are not 
generally incorporated in the estimates of the variance of the estimates. 
Before drawing final conclusions these effects should be investigated. 
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NONSAMPLING ERROR FROM MEASUREMENT ERROR: 
♦ INTERVIEWER MEASURES 



In the previous chapter, models for measurement error were presented that 
assumed there was no correlation between the responses of sampled 
graduates. This assumption may not be valid for the RCG:91 because the 
telephone interviewers generally conducted many interviews with sampled 
graduates. If the interviewers brought methods of asking questions and 
recording responses that were idiosyncratic, these systematic differences may 
have resulted in measurement errors that were not recognized by the models 
employed thus far. 

The same result could also hold for any other source of errors that caused the 
observations across sampled graduates to be correlated. For example, coders 
of verbatim responses to specific items could play the same role as 
interviewers. However, in this evaluation, attention is restricted to 
interviewers because they were an important potential source of measurement 
error in the collection of data for all of the questions in the study. 

The most theoretically sound method for estimating the contribution of 
interviewers to measurement error is to design the data collection procedures 
with this goal. One design for doing this is called an interpenetrating sample 
design (e.g., see Mahalanobis, 1946). Basically, this method assigns the 
sampled units to the interviewers randomly. The operational features of an 
interpenetrating design for a central telephone survey are very difficult and 
expensive to implement without negatively impacting on response rates 
(Groves and Magilavy, 1986). For example, many interviewers may only be 
available to work during certain hours of the day. If a sampled graduate 
cannot be reached during the times the interviewer works, then the graduate 
could end up as a nonrespondent under a strict random assignment design. 
Since this negative impact on the response rates was not acceptable in the 
RCG:91» an interpenetrating design was not used. 

An alternative approach is used instead for estimating the interviewer 
contribution by developing a model that explicitly recognizes the nonrandom 
assignment of the sample to the interviewers. We examine this model and its 
consequences in some detail in this chapter, following the general 
organization of the previous chapters. We begin by presenting tlie procedures 
for the interviev/er effects analysis, present a model for measurement errors 
from these data, discuss metliods for c stimating the parameters of the model, 
and apply those methods to the RCG:91 data. The final section of this 
chapter covers the implications of these findings for data users and future 
surveys. 



In many studies, the interviewers' input in asking questions, probing for 
responses, and recording those responses has been found to have a large 
impact on the error of the estimates. For examples, see Hanson and Marks 
(1958), Kish (1962), Bailar (1968), and Pannekoek (1988). In the RCG:91, 
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the average number of sampled bachelor's recipient interviews conducted by 
an interviewer was in excess of UK). Since the impact of the inten/iewer 
contribution to measurement error increases with the number of interviews 
conducted (discussed later), the large interviewer case load for the RCG:91 
makes Uiis source of error potentially very important. 

Analytic methods were used to account for the nonrandom assignments of the 
sample to the interviewers. Below, the procedures used to prepare the 
RCG:91 data set for the analysis are presented, along with a brief discussion 
of the reasons for prepanng it in this fashion. The rationale for these 
procedures will be clearer when the model is examined later in the chapter. 



The data used for the analysis were restricted to bachelor's degree recipients. 
Interviewer effects also affect the estimates for master's degree graduates, but 
the impact for these graduates should be considerably smaller because the 
average interviewer load was less than 15 for master's degree graduates. 

The full RCG:91 data set contained completed interviews for 12,888 
bachelor's degree graduates. For this analysis, interviews were deleted from 
the full data set if they were assigned to specific interviewers or groups of 
interviewers with special training or skills, such as in refusal conversion or 
language problems. Furthermore, cases Uiat were missing key items were 
dropped. This reduced data set contained 12,236 completed interviews. 

AnoUier problem occurred because the procedures available in standard 
statistical packages for computing estimates of the components of variances 
for the types of models proposed below do not adequately account for 
differential sampling weights. Even though accounting for weights in this 
type of analysis is often not critical (e.g., the unweighted reinten/iew 
estimates shown in the previous chapter were neariy identical to the weighted 
estimates), a scheme was used to eliminate this and other related potential 
problems. 

A sample of the graduates was selected from the 12,236 observations so that 
the analysis could be conducted from an approximately self-weighting file. 
To implement this, all of the cases with weights greater than or equal to the 
90 percentile of the weight distribution were included in the sample. For the 
remaining cases, the probability of selection for each case was set equal to the 
weight of the case divided by Uie weight at the 90 percentile of the weight 
distribution. This probability was compared to a randomly drawn number 
between zero and one for each case. If the random number was greater than 
the probability, the case was dropped from the analysis file. The result of 
this sampling was a sclf-weighUng analysis file with 8,761 cases. 

The only other manipulation of the file for this analysis involved dropping 
cases from the individual runs if the response for the particular question was 
imputed (all missing values were imputed in the RCG:91). As noted in 
Chapter 2. there was very little missing data so this restriction had little 
impact on the sample size. 



INCORPORATING 
INTERVIEWERS 
IN THE 

MEASUREMENT 
ERROR MODEL 



The model of measurement errors presented in the previous chapter has been 
extended to include the interviewer as a source of error, following Hansen et 
al. (195 1). This approach is also summarized in the review article by Biemer 
and Stokes (1991). In simplified terms, the study of interviewer effects 
assumes that interviewers are a random sample from an infinite pool of 
possible interviewers. The goal of the analysis is to determine if the 
interviewers bring specific biases or effects to the interviewing task. If they 
do have systematic effects, then the puipose is to relate these effects to the 
estimation of the reliability of tlie survey estimates. 

If the interviewers are an important source of measurement error, then the 
model represented by equations (3.1) and (3.2) is not appropriate. A 
modified model that explicitly includes the potential contribution of 
interviewers to the measurement error is given by: 



where is the systematic error associated with interviewer;. The interest in 
this model lies in inferences to the population of interviewers, not the specific 
interviewers in the study. Thus, the interviewer effect is a random effect. 
It is also worth noting that the subscript for the repeated trials has been 
dropped in the model, but the conceptual framework for the error distribution 
is based on the outcomes of repeated surveys conducted under the same 
conditions. 

The assumptions for this model are given by: 



This model allows for a correlation between the observations conducted by 
the same interviewer, but assumes there is no correlation between interviewers 
and no correlation between the actual value and the error term. 

The variance of a mean or a proportion becomes more complex due to the 
correlation between interviews conducted by the same interviewer. It can be 
written as: 



yji = ^yi 



(4.1) 



E(e>) 
Cov(ey,eyv) 



= 0 

= 0 ify^j' 

= p*a^ if j = j', / ^ C 

= a^ ify = j', 



(4.2) 



V(y) = Vi\i) + K(p) + K(c) + Cov(ii,P) + Cov(^,i) +Ccn<P,i). 



(4.3) 
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If we assume the interviewer error is uncorrelaled with the true value for the 
unit along with the assumptions of model (4.2), this expression can be 
reduced to: 

V(y) = V(vi) * V{z) * nP) + Cov(p.i). ^"^ "^^ 

The firet two terais of this expression are the sampling variance (SV) and the 
simple response variance (SRV). as defined in the previous chapter. The last 
two terais are collectively called the correlated component of response 
variance (CC). 

The rationale for this name follows by re-expressing the CC as: 

X;m/mj-l)p'o' (4.5) 
n 

where m, is the number of interviews conducted by interviewer 

The intra-interviewer correlation coefficient, a commonly reported measure 
of the impact of the interviewer on the variance of the estimate, is given by: 

p - P'°' = p'/, (4.6) 
^ SRV^SV 

where / is the index of inconsistency defined in the previous chapter. 

If the interviewer work loads are all equal to m, tlien expression (4.4) can be 
written as: 

V<y) = (S7+SJ?V)(l+(m-l)p). ^'^■'^^ 



Since the intra-interviewer correlation coefficient is nonnegative, the impact 
of any systematic error due to interviewers is to increase the variance of the 
mean. Note that even if the correlation is small, the impact on the variance 
of the mean can be large if the interviewer sample size is large. For the 
RCG:91, the variance of the estimate would be three times as large if the 
correlation was only 0.02, since the average interviewer work load was over 
100. 

An important difference between this error model and that represented by 
(3.2) is in the estimation of the precision of the estimates. If model (4.2) 
holds, then the ordinary estimate of the sampling variance does not include 
the contribution of the errors due to interviewers. The ordinary estimate of 
thr variance does not incorporate the interviewer effect and, therefore, 
underestimates the variability of the estimates. 

The underestimation of the variance of the estimates can pose a serious 
problem for data users, since it results in confidence intervals and significance 
tests that are nonconsei^ative. The extent of this problem is considered after 
methods for estimating the intra-interviewer correlation are discussed below. 
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Estimators of Kish (1962) proposed using the usual ANOVA table to estimate the intra- 

Intra-interviewer interviewer correlation component for an estimated mean from a survey. One 

Correlation of the problems with that approach for the RCG:91 is the lack of 

randomization of the cases to the inteiviewers, which is a basic assimiption 
for the application of ANOVA methods. To better understand the rationale 
for the proposed solution to this problem, a brief description of the method 
of assignment of cases in the RCG:91 is needed. 

The interviews were assigned to interviewers using the Westat system of 
scheduling cases in a centralized telephone facility. Under this scheduling 
system, the vast majority of cases are assigned systematically to the next 
available interviewer according to a priority scheme that is independent of the 
interviewer. In otxier words, the scheduling may depend upon the calling 
history of the case (in terms of days and times it has been previously called), 
but the characteristics of the interviewer are not used in the assignment 
procedure. 

There are important exceptions to this general rule. Groups of interviewers 
may be assigned to special categories of cases, such as refusal conversions 
and language problem cases. If a case is placed in one of these categories, 
then only interviewers who are specially trained for these types of cases will 
be assigned the case. Thus, to make the cases to be analyzed for the RCG:91 
more consistent with the assumption of random assignments, the cases that 
were assigned to these categories were removed from the analysis file, as 
described in a previous section. 

Limiting the cases to be analyzed to those that were not assigned to 
specialized interviewers eliminates many of the most serious deviations from 
the theoretical, random assignment model. However, there were other non- 
random factors that might make the model inappropriate. For example, some 
interviewers only conducted interviews during the daytime hours. If 
graduates that could be reached during tlie daytime were systematically 
different from other sampled graduates (e.g., all were unemployed), then this 
could result in confounding the estimates of the interviewer effects with the 
characteristics of the cases and overestimating the correlation coefficient 

One way of accounting for these nonrandom factors is to explicitly include 
them in th^- model as fixed effects. In this case, fixed effects are attributes 
of the data collection process tliat are specific to the RCG:91 and are not 
considered a sample from a larger population. These effects can be included 
in the model as follows: 

where the a term is a general fixed effect, and k is a subscript for the fixed 
effects. The new error tenn (t) accounts for all the deviations from the fixed 
and random effects in the model. 
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The fixed effects included for the RCG:91 were 



■ Telephone center location (two Westat telephone centers); 

■ Month of interview (three values: June-July, August-October, and 
November-December); 

■ Time of interview (three values: before 5 PM, 5-8 PM, after 8 PM); and 

■ Time zone of interview (four values: Eastern, Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific). 

The time of the interview and the time zone variables refer to the respondent's 
time, not that of the interviewer. 

As noted earlier, the goal of this research was to estimate the interviewer 
contribution to the variance. The estimation of the significance of the fixed 
effects is not required, so model (4.8), which aggregates all the fixed effects, 
is appropriate for this purpose. 

The model (4.8) is called a mixed model, because it involves both fixed 
(CATI site, etc.) and random (interviewer) effects. Statistical software that 
accommodates the estimation of the random component of the variance in this 
type of model exists, but no software was found that correctly accounts for 
the diff'erential weights of the RCG:91. As a result, the subsampling of tiie 
cases to make the analysis file self-weighting, described earlier, was 
employed. 

The VARCOMP SAS procedure was then used to implement the estimation 
of the random component of the error. A restricted maximum likelihood 
method of estimation of the parameters was used. See SAS (1989) for details 
on the procedure. Basically, the output of the procedure produces the 
variance component for the random interviewer effect and for the error term. 
The estimated correlation coefficient is the ratio of the interviewer component 
to the sum o( the interviewer and error components. 



Special Concerns for 
Dichotomous Variables 



The error structure of dichotomous variables presents other concerns that must 
be addressed to ensure that the model provides an appropriate representation 
of the process. The two main considerations are the assumptions of the 
homogeneity of the variance and the normality of the effects. We begin with 
the homogeneity assumption, which is the more serious of the two concerns. 

hi the model, the variance of the response variable after accounting for the 
fixed effects is assumed to be constant across interviewers. When the 
response variable is a percentage, then tliis homogeneity assumption may not 
be satisfied because the variance of a percentage is a function of the 
percentage. If interviewer effects are present, then the percentage varies 
across interviewers, invalidating the assumption of constant variance. Stokes 
and Mulry (1987) and Stokes (1988) have discussed this problem in more 
detail. 
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The variance of a percentage is relatively constant for percentages that range 
between 20 and 80 percent (the variance goes from 16 percent to 25 percent 
in this range). The violation of the homogeneity assumption is most likely 
to occur for percentages less than 10 percent or greater than 90 percent. 

Because of this concern, the questions selected for inclusion in this analysis 
were generally limited to those that had estimates in the general range of 20 
to 80 percent. The restriction was imposed to avoid more complex estimation 
procedures required to properly handle extreme percents. 

This restriction also helps alleviate the distributional assumptions associated 
with tests of significance and confidence intervals. These types of statements 
are based on the assumption that the response variables and the interviewer 
effects in model (4.8) are normally distributed. These inferences are 
generally robust to moderate deviations from the normality assumption. If 
extreme percentages are not included in the analysis, the robustness of these 
procedures should provide protection against invalid inferences. 



FINDINGS In this section, the results of applying the methods described above to 

selected questions from the RCG:91 are presented and discussed. The 
analysis file used for the computations was the self-weighting file described 
earlier. In all, 44 questions were selected for the analysis, including several 
different types of questions that might be expected to vary in terms of 
interviewer effect. All of the questions, except one, were treated as 
dichotomous variables by collapsing response categories, when . required. 
Most of the estimated proportions ranged between 20 and 80 percent, 
although a few questions slightly outside this range were included. 

The one question that was not dichotomous was SUMY 106, which is a count 
of all of the yes responses to questions about the sources of financial support 
that the graduate received. The interviewer read 12 different sources of 
financial support and asked if the graduate used each of these. Thus, the 
SUMY 106 variable could take on any value between 0 and 12. 



General Comments The estimated intra-interviewer correlation coefficients are shown in Table 4- 1 

for the selected questions from the RCG:91 (see Figure 4-1). The questions 
are listed in the order in which they appeared in the interview. 

The most important and obvious finding is the sinall size of the intra- 
interviewer correlation across neariy all the questions examined. Two-thirds 
(30) of the 44 questions in the table have estimated intra-interviewer 
correlations of 0.005 or less. Only 4 of the questions have estimated 
correlations of 0.02 or greater. The mean of the estimated correlation 
coefficients shown in Table 4-1 is 0.008, and the standard deviation of these 
estimates is 0.015. The standard deviation is larger than might be expected 
due primarily to the inclusion of a few large estimates associated with 
question 51. 
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Table Estimated intra-interviewer correlation for selected questions 





Item 


Sample size 


Estimated percent 


Intra-intcfviewer 
correlation* 


QIO 


Gradepoint average for undergrad level 


8,655 


85% 


0.002 


Q12 


Has R attended since receiving degree? 


8.761 


34 


0.001 


Q15 


Is respondent still enrolled? 


2,992 


62 


0.005 


QlT 


Type of school R was attending 


2,851 


16 


0.006 


Q18 


Is this a public or private institution? 


2,959 


69 


0.000 


Q22 


Was R attending full or part time? 


2,990 


51 


0.003 


Q23 


Was R working for pay in reference week? 


8,742 


85 


0.001 


Q24 


Was R looking for work in reference week? 


1.340 


34 


1100 


Q25 


Was R available to work in reference week? 


1,334 


40 


0.000 


Q33 


Would R have wanted full-time job? 


921 


38 


0.015 


Q34^ 


What kind of employee was respondent? 


7.355 


69 


0.00 1 


Q35 


Was business incorporated or not? 


207 


21 


0.058 


Q42 


Was college degree required for main job? 


7,326 


63 


0.008 


Q43' 


How close was major related to main job? 


7.388 


21 


0.000 


Q46 


Was R looking for another job - Apr 22? 


7.387 


22 


0.000 


Q50 


Is R eligible to teach at any level? 


8.720 


17 


0.002 


Q51PREK 


EUgible preJcindergarten 


1.173 


30 


0.034 


Q51KIND 


EUgible kindergarten 


1.173 


61 


0.007 


Q511ST 


Ebgible first grade 


1.173 


71 


0.008 


Q512ND 


Ebgible second grade 


1.173 


71 


0.010 


Q513RD 


Eligible third grade 


1,173 


71 


0.009 


Q514TH 


Eligible fourth grade 


1.173 


70 


0.000 


Q515TH 


Ebgible fifth grade 


1.173 


71 


0.001 


Q516TH 


Eligible sixth grade 


1,173 


77 


0.000 


Q517TH 


Eligible seventh grade 


1.173 


77 


0.000 


Q518TH 


Eligible eighth grade 


1.173 


77 


0.003 


Q519TH 


Eligible ninth grade 


1.173 


64 


0.000 


Q5110TH 


Ebgible tenth grade 


1.173 


60 


0.007 


Q5111TO 


Eligible eleventh grade 


1.173 


60 


0.002 


Q5112TH 


Ebgible twelfth grade 


1.173 


60 


0.006 


Q51UNGR 


Eligible ungraded 


1.173 


22 


0.060 


Q51ALL 


Eligible all 


1.173 


22 


0.057 


Q53 


Does R have certificate to teach school? 


8.754 


16 


0.000 


Q80 


Did R teach Special ED students? 


837 


79 


0.000 


Q83 


Did R take Spec Ed courses for credit? 


639 


61 


0.000 


Q85 


Was teaching assignment full/part time? 


oiZ 


00 


U.UW 


Q96' 


What was R*s marital status in April 91? 


8.754 


61 


0.001 


Q106A 


Expenses paid by earnings 


8.741 


78 


0.004 


Q106B 


Expenses paid by work study 


8.740 


18 


0.004 


Q106D 


Expenses paid by parents 


8,739 


59 


0.004 


Q106D2 


Expenses paid by parents contributions 


8.730 


56 


0.004 


Q106G 


Expenses paid by loans 


8.739 


41 


0.000 


Q106H 


Expenses paid by grants/scholarships 


8.675 


45 


0.000 


QSUMY106* Expenses source 


8.761 




0.004 



-Summary variable where estimated percent cannot be calculated. 
'Catcgoncs 1 and 2 combined to form percent. 
^Categories 2 through 5 combined to form percent. 
'Categories 2 and 3 combined to form percent. 

^SUMY106 is a count of the number of yes responses to 1,173 each of the parts of item 106. 
'The mtra-intervicwcr correlation is defined by equation (4.6) in the text. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. J 99 J Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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Figure 4-1, Estimated intra-interviewer correlation coefficient, by size of estimate 
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NOTE: The intra- interviewer correlation is defined by equation (4.6) in text. 
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The majority of the questions in the table (and in the interview in general) 
involved reading the question and getting a simple dichotomous response 
from the graduate, such as either yes or no, or full or part time. Of the 16 
questions in the table of this type, only 1 (question 35) had an estimated 
correlation coefficient as large as 0.02. The interviewer effect for these items 
was very small, as might be expected given the nature of the questions. 

Question 35 has an estimated intra-interviewer correlation of 0.058. This 
question was only asked for those graduates who reported they were self- 
employed in their own business. The question asked if the graduate's 
business was incorporated. Although there may have been some confusion 
about the definition of incorporated, the nature of the question is not one that 
is likely to exhibit larger interviewer effects. 

It is more likely that the relatively large correlation for question 35 is due to 
the instability of the estimate. The estimate is based on just 207 observations 
(the next smallest sample size for any other estimate is 639). Wlien the 
correlation was computed using the SAS GLM procedure without any fixed 
effects, the estimated correlation was only 0,002, This result suggests that the 
finding for this question is very unstable and may not be indicative of the 
high interviewer effects. 



Multiple Response 
Questions 



In addition to dichotomous response questions, there were some items that 
required the interviewer to read a question and a set of response options from 
which the respondent could choose. Questions of this type included question 
numbers 17, 34, 43» and 96. Question 10 asked the graduate for his/her grade 
point average, but the response categories were only read as a probe. The 
estimated correlations for all of these questions were also small, with none as 
large as 0,01. 



Question 106 asked the respondent to respond either yes or no to 12 different 
sources of financial support. Again, the estimated correlations were small for 
all the various parts of this question as well as for the count variable 
(SUMY 106) described above. All of the correlations were less than 0,01. 

The largest correlations were estimated for question 51, in which graduates 
who said they were eligible to teach were asked what grades they were 
eligible to teach. This was an open-ended question for which up to 15 
different grades could be recorded, beginning with prekindergarten, 
proceeding through 12th grade, including options for ungraded, and all 
grades. The interviewer was not intended to read the list of grades to the 
respondent. 



The conelations for the grades from kindergarten through 12th grade were all 
relatively small, with none of these greater than 0,01. However, for 
prekindergarten, all grades, and ungraded, the correlations were larger, 
ranging from 0.03 to 0.06. Except for question 35, these are the only 
questions examined with large correlations. 
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The reason for the larger correlations for the three grades in question 51 can 
be inferred from the results and from observations on interviewer probing 
techniques. Wlien an inten/iewer entered the code for all grades, the CAT! 
system automaUcally coded all categories (except subject certified) as "yes," 
including prekinderganen and ungraded. Some interviewers routinely probed 
before using the all grades code to ensure that the respondent intended to 
include the prekindergarten, kindergarten, and ungraded categories. Other 
inter\'iewers did not probe. 

The intra-interviewcr correlations are esumated based on the sample sizes 
shown in the table Despite these relatively large sample sizes, the estimates 
of the corrclaUons are subject to sampling variability. As Groves and 
Magilavy (1986) pointed out, the estimated correlations often have standard 
errors that are larger in size than the estimates themselves. This comment is 
likely 10 hold for the estimates from the RCG:91, although no estimates of 
the variability of the correlations were computed. Despite the poor precision 
for the estimates, even if the esUmates were doubled, they would still be 
small for neariy all the questions. 



Groves and Magilavy (1986) summarized much of the literature on 
interviewer effects in telephone surveys. The studies they cite had mean 
estimated corrclaUons ranging from O.CXM to 0.07, with most of tiie estimates 
less than 0.01. In many of the studies, the correlations were estimated from 
simple one-way ANOVA models and the designs were interpenetrating. 
Under these procedures, negative estimates of the correlations, which are 
nonnegative by definition, are not uncommon. 

Groves and Magilavy also present interviewer effects from nine different 
studies at the centralized telephone facility of the Institute for Survey 
Research at the University of Michigan. They summarize ttie mean estimated 
correlations for tliis study as ranging from 0.002 to 0.016. 

As noted earlier, the mean of tlie estimated correlation coefficients from the 
RCG:91 was 0.008. This average goes down to 0.006 if question 35 is 
excluded due to its small sample size. Both of these averages are consistent 
with the estimates from the other studies cited above. The design and 
estimation procedures used in il.e RCG:91 were slightly different from those 
other studies, but the general conclusions about the interviewer effects are 
essentially the same. 



Impact on Variance of The estimated intra-intcrviewer correlations from the RCG:91 are a key 
the Estimates ingredient to detenninc the impact of Uic inteiviewers on the reliability of the 

estimates from the RCG;91. The other factor required is the number of 
interviews conducted by the interviewers. Equation (4.7) demonstrates how 
these can be combined to estimate the infiation of the variance due to 
interviewers. 



Comparison to Other 
Studies 
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Table 4-2 shows the factor by which the standard error of the estimate goes 
up with different values of the correlation and the mean number of interviews 
per interviewer. This table was computed by taking the square root of the 
last factor in equation (4.7), since the standard error is used in inferences 
more often than the variance. When the correlation is small (0.005 or less), 
then the standard error only goes up a relatively small amount even for large 
interviewer loads. For larger correlations, the standard error can increase by 
200 percent or more. 

The mean interviewer load for RCG:91 was 1 15, which is the last row of the 
table. However, for estimates that were only asked for subsets of the 
population (e.g., teachers) the mean was smaller. For any particular question, 
the mean can be approximated by dividing the num.ber of cases with 
responses by 106, the number of interviewers. 

Example. For example, only about 12 percent of the respondents were 
teachers. The mean interviewer load for questions asked only of teachers is 
thus only about 12 percent of 115, or about 15. Thus, the increase in the 
standard error for these items could be found by looking at the first row of 
the table. If the particular question was a typical one (asking for specific 
responses), then the Table 4-1 findings suggest that the correlation is probably 
close to zero. The first two columns of tlie first row of Table 4-2 indicate 
that the standard error is probably an underestimate of about 2 to 5 percent 
due to the interviewer effect. 

On the other hand, if the question was less structured, like the unusual 
responses to question 51, then the correlation might be as large as 0.05. The 
last columns of the same row of the table shows the standard error for the 
estimates of teachers is probably underestimated by 30 to 40 percent. 

The results of Table 4-2 also show very clearly why the interviewer effects 
for master's degree graduates were not evaluated. With an average 
interviewer load of less than 15 even for those questions asked of all master's 
degree graduates, the impact of the interviewer effects on the standard errors 
of the estimates were likely to be small. 

Table 4-2. Increase in the standard error of the estimate due to 
interviewer effects 



Mean 



Intra-intcrviewer correlation 



interviewer 
caseload 


0.002 


0.005 


0.010 


0.020 


0.030 


0.040 


0.050 


20 


1.02 


i.()5 


1.09 


1.17 


1.25 


1.33 


1.40 


40 


1.04 


1.09 


1.18 


1.33 


1.47 


1.60 


1.72 


60 


1 .06 


1.14 


1.26 


1.48 


1.66 


1.83 


1.99 


80 


1.08 


1.18 


1.34 


1.61 


1.84 


2.04 


2.22 


100 


1 .0'; 


1.22 


1.41 


1.73 


1.9'; 


2.23 


2.44 


115 


1.11 


1.25 


1.46 


1.81 


2.10 


2.36 


2.59 



SOURCIi: U.S. Dcpartnient of Itducation, National Center for liducation Statistics, 1991 Recent College 
Graduates Sunvy 
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IMPLICATIONS AND The findings presented above provide a mechanism for users to evaluate the 
RECOMMENDATIONS probable impact of *he interviewers on the standard errors of the estimates 
ON INTERVIEWER from the RCG:9I, The average interviewer load can be computed directly by 
EFFECTS dividing the number of responses by 106 (the number of interviewers). If the 

question was included in Table 4-1, then the inflation in the standard error of 

the estimate can be computed direcUy. 

In cases where tiie question was not studied, some subjective evaluation of 
the size of the correlation is required. However, the evaluation should be 
relatively simple. Most of the questions in tiie interview fall into types of 
questions similar to tiiose studied in Table 4-1. Approximations of the 
correlations will provide adequate guidance for estimating tiie level of 
underestimation of tiie standard error. 

Users can tiien exercise their own judgment about tiie need to modify tiieir 
inferences to account for the underestimation. For example, if the 
underestimation of tiie standard error is less tiian 10 percent, many users may 
wish to ignore the factor in their analysis. However, if the underestimation 
is 100 percent, users may wish to double the estimated standard error when 
calculating confidence intervals or significance tests. 

More complex analysis metiiods, such as regression analyses or differences 
between domain means, require additional research. Since many of these 
methods are based on estimates computed from small subsets of the sample, 
they may generally exhibit small interviewer effects. 

These results also reaffirm Jie importance of structuring the interview in a 
consistent manner to avoid tiie undesirable impact of interviewer effects, 
especially in a centralized telephone operation in which Uie interviewer load 
is relatively high. Good questionnaire design and testing is extremely 
valuable in tiiis regard. Given tiie findings presented above, tiie vast majority 
of the questions in tiie RCG:91 seem to satisfy tiiese requirements. 

An important step tiiat could be undertaken to improve future RCG surveys 
is to review the entire questionnaire witii tiie above findings in mind. 
Questions not included in tiie study could be evaluated from the prospective 
of inteiviewer effects. Clearly, some of Uie open-ended types of questions are 
tiie ones most likely to be problematic. Since tiie effect is dependent on how 
many respondents are asked tiie question, the effort could be concentrated on 
tiie questions tiiat are asked of most or all of tiie sampled graduates. 

Anotiier step tiiat could be taken to avoid interviewer effects in future studies 
is to increiise tiie number of interviewers, thus reducing tiie mean interviewer 
load. While the number of interviewers is important in terms of measurement 
errors, it also has impacts on the schedule and tiie costs of tiie survey, 
especially training and supervision. All of tiiese factors should be jointiy 
considered in assessing the number of inlcrvicwcrs for future studies. 
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NONSAMPLING ERROR FROM MEASUREMENT ERROR: 
VALIDITY MEASURES 



In the two previous chapters, measurement error was defined in terms of 
respoases to repeated surveys conducted under the same general conditions. 
While this is a useful framework for understanding the nature and sources of 
important sources of measurement error, it is deficient in some areas. The 
most notable deficiency is in relating the survey estimates to the targeted 
population characteristics that might be constructed using different methods. 
For example, teacher certification by subject and level is a complex 
characteristic that can be estimated in several ways. The operational 
definition used in ^he RCG:91 might not conform with an administrative 
definitions used in each state. The repeated survey models may be of limited 
utility in estimating the equivalent of the administrative definition. 

As discussed earlier, the difference between the surx'ey estimate and the 
targeted population characteristic is due to both random variation and 
systematic bias. The random variation about the average from repeated 
surveys is estimated well using the models and framework described in the 
first chapters of this report. In addition, the systematic bias due to sources 
of error intrinsic to the survey, such as interviewers or coders, can also be 
handled with this approach. However, other sources of systematic bias are 
difficult to measure in this framework. The estimation of response bias from 
the reconciled reinterview data was noted as being a poor measure, largely 
because the reconciled reinterview <.ould not be considered to be a much 
better estimate of the characteristic. 

One way of avoiding this problem is to use an external data source that is not 
subject to the same sources of measurement error as the survey data. 
Comparing the survey estimates against this source can help identify 
differences that might be related to errors in either the survey or the external 
source. The resolution of the reasons for the differences is often difficult and 
may not lead to the identification of specific problems that can be remedied 
in the survey. Despite these problems, this type of benchmarking of the 
survey estimates against external data sources is valuable and has been done 
to some extent for the RCG:91, 

This chapter uses a slightly different approach to help identify the accuracy 
of the results from the survey. The individual responses of the sampled 
graduates are compared to an external data source and used to help identify 
tlie nature and sources of the errors. Using models, these results are 
generalized to fonm estimates of the measurement error fi*om the survey. By 
looking at the individual error tenms in this fashion, it is possible to better 
understand the source of the en'ors and not just their global effects on specific 
aggregates. 

Use of data from an external data source as the standard is predicated on the 
assumption that the data are free of error. Any deviations fi*om tlie standard 
are considered as errors. This assumption must be questioned in actual 



practice because every method of data collection has its own sources of error. 
If the errore in the external source are small relative to the survey estimates, 
then the assumption may provide useful estimates of error. On the other 
hand, if the external source has substantial errors, then the error estimates 
using it as a standard may be severely overestimated. 

A validity smdy was undertaken in the RCG:91 to examine the accuracy of 
teacher certification data reported by sampled graduates. Responses reported 
by graduates were compared to data provided by state teacher certification 
agencies, including both the type of certification and some attributes of the 
certification. Thus, the state teacher certification agencies provide the 
external data source for this evaluation. 

EstimaUng measurement error by comparing the survey responses to external 
data opens up the possibility that the findings may differ from those of the 
reinterview analysis presented earlier. The reconciliation of the findings from 
the validity study and the reinterview will be one of the topics in the next 
chapter, along with the integration of all of the results of the assessments of 
measurement error. 

Below, the purpose of the validity study and the procedures that were used 
to collect the data from the state certification agencies are presented. This is 
followed by a model for using these data along with the survey data to 
estimate measurement error, methods for estimating the error using the model, 
the application of these methods to the RCG:91 data, and a discussion of the 
implications of these findings for data users and designers of future studies. 



PURPOSE OF THE Some of the most important characteristics estimated from tiie series of RCG 
VALIDITY STUDY surveys are related to the number of new teachers graduated from higher 

education institutions. The number of graduates Uiat arc certified to teach and 
die kind of certification tiie graduates obtained are key variables for these 
estimates. If sampled graduates cannot adequately report tiiese characteristics, 
the estimates from tiie series are of less use. Thus, a validity study was 
conducteo to examine tiiese issues for tiie RCG:91. 

Self-reported data are often criticized for tiiree different types of error, each 
of which could be applicable to tiie certification data in tiie RCG:91. These 
errors are discussed below: 

■ Deliberate or motivated errors are tiiose in which tiie respondent adds or 
omits sometiiing in order to make a good impression. Potentially, 
teachers in certain situations might deliberately overreport tiieir official 
certification. There may also be situations in which certification is 
pending or has been delayed for bureaucratic reasons and tiie teacher 
may report it as already achieved. Some teachers may overreport tiie 
areas in which tiiey are certified if tiiey are close to meeting the 
requirements. 
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■ Lapses of memory are often a source of error in self-reported data* but 
this is not expected to be a significant source for the certification data. 
Teacher certification should be of relatively high salience. The graduates 
are mostly new teachers, and their certification is recent. However, for 
the 30 percent of the sample who were not teaching at the time of the 
interview, the certification information may be less salient. Those who 
were teaching in only one area may also have neglected to mention all 
fields in which they v/ere certified. 

■ Question wording aiid problems with response categories are sources of 
errors in cases in which the respondent does not understand what is 
being asked or cannot fit the correct response into the choices given. 
This could be a significant source of error with certification data on the 
RCG:91 study. More response errors occur when questions are asked 
that have response units not normally used by those questioned to 
process the information (Marks and Mauldin, 1950). A wide variety of 
ways of expressing teacher certification exist throughout the country, yet 
the survey asked questions using response categories that attempted to 
be nationally applicable. 

Because of the cost associated with contacting and gaining the cooperation of 
the state certification agencies, a two-stage design was used for the validity 
study. The design was not a probability sample, although selections were 
randomized. In the first stage, 10 states were selected from the 50 states and 
District of Columbia with probability proportionate to the number of sampled 
education majors who graduated within each state. No stratification was done 
due to the small number of states to be sampled. 

The original state sample included Illinois, Virginia, and Hawaii. When these 
states were contacted to participate in the study, they indicated that they could 
not provide certification information without Social Security numbers. Since 
Social Security numbers were not available for the graduates, three other 
states (California, Ohio, and Tennessee) were substituted. The 10 states 
included in the final sample for the validity study were 

Arkansas Ohio California Indiana Pennsylvania 

Michigan Utah Florida Texas Tennessee 

In the second stage, a simple random sample was selected within each 
sampled state from the graduates who reported that they were certified to 
teach in that state and had been interviewed on August 1, 1991, or later. For 
most states, a fixed sample size of 30 was selected. However, there were 
only 24 eligible graduates in Utah, so all were selected. To compensate, 46 
graduates were selected in both Texas and Pennsylvania. In all, 326 were 
sampled for the study. 

For confidentiality reasons, 30 graduates who were not included in the 
RCG:91 siimplc were included in the data requests sent to each state. These 



Design of the Validity 
Study 
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Data Collection 



additional graduates were education majors wlio graduated from institutions 
in the sampled states and were selected from graduate lists from which the 
RCG:91 sample had been drawn. The data from these additional graduates 
were not included in the validity ;tudy analysis. 

The survey form used to collect certification data from the state agencies used 
the same question wording and response categories that were used for the 
sampled graduates. A copy of the state survey form appears in Appendix E. 
The survey questions included whether the graduate was certified (question 
53), the kind of certification (question 56), the grades certified to teach 
(question 54), and, the subjects certified to teach (question j9). 

The appropriate person in each state agency was mailed a package of 
materials including a form for each graduate. The state agencies were asked 
to complete a survey fom for each graduate and provide any written 
brochures or booklets explaining their certification procedures and 
requirements. 

The information provided to the state for each graduate included the 
following (some items were not available for every graduate): 

■ Graduate's name and address at the time of interview; 

■ Alternate name information, such as maiden name or married name; 

■ Month and year of birth; 

■ Month and year of graduation; and 

■ Institution from which the respondent graduated. 

Social Security numbers were not available for graduates. 

During subsequent telephone contact with Uie state agencies, the agencies 
stated that their main concern was that searching by name was more time 
consuming and involved more complex procedures than searching by Social 
Security number. Nevertheless, all 10 states returned all of tlieir suwey fomis 
for a 100 percent response rate. Nine of Uie states provided certification 
requirement materials. 

All Uie state agencies indicated that without Social Security numbers tiiey 
would need to use information such as birthdate to detemiine whetiier they 
had found tiie con-ect certification record. States may have used different 
definitions of what constituted a "match." For example, if Uie first and last 
name and birthdate were Uie same but the middle name was different, or the 
full name was the same but the birthdate was slightly different, were Uiese 
counted as matches? In their study of survey matches to police records. 
Miller and Groves (1985) found that different definitions of a match 
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resulted in a range of matches from 47 to 60 percent. The matching criteria 
for this study were left to the individual states. 



Data Coding and A combination of manual and computer procedures was used to code, 

Processing process, and analyze the certification data. The state survey forms were first 

manually edited and coded. Next, the state data were keyed and verified. 

The keyed data from the states were merged with the sampled graduates' 

RCG:91 data for analysis. 

Manual editing and coding was used to provide the human judgment that 
could not be provided by computer. Miller and Groves (1985) examined 
procedures used to match survey responses to official records and found that 
"Machine matching procedures in some cases appear poor substitutes for 
human review that can simultaneously consider many variables and utilize 
any other information for matching that may be available... This selective 
supplementation of match criteria so easily performed by human review has 
no doubt led many past researchers to use human judgment to produce match 
decisions."^ 

This human judgment was needed primarily for two reasons. First, each state 
has its own categories, levels, and types of certification. How to report these 
individual categories on the standard survey form was subject to 
interpretation. Second, the data collection from graduates and states differed 
slightly. Graduates were read each category over the telephone and asked 
whether they were certified to teach that grade or subject. States were sent 
a form by mail and asked to circle the categories in which the graduate was 
certified. These different data collection metliods may have caused some 
reporting differences. 

Coding rules were established to handle situations in which the same 
certification had been reported differently by the graduate and the state. It 
should be noted that all editing and coding was done on the state certification 
forms; the information reported by the graduate on the RCG:91 survey was 
not changed. The coding scheme was designed so that the exact information 
reported by the state could be distinguished from codes assigned during 
processing. The specific coding instructions appear in Appendix F. 



MEASUREMENT 
ERROR MODEL 
FOR VALIDITY 
DATA 



In Chapter 3, model (3.1 1) was used to estimate response bias with reconciled 
reinterview data. A shortcoming of that application was the likelihood that 
the reconciled data were subject to much the same level of measurement error 
as the original interview data. This violated an important assumption of the 
model, making the estimates of bias suspect. 



''pctcr v. MiUcrand Robert M. Groves. "Matching Survey Responses to Official Records: An Hxploration of Validity in Victimization Reporting; 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 49. No. 3, 1985. 
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The same model can be applied with the validity study data, with the hope 
that the data from the state agencies are error frc, or at least have smaller 
errors than the reconciled reinteiview data. Tliis would make the model 
assumptions more appropriate for the validity study. 

Recall that in model (3.11) the measurement error arose only from the data 
collected in the original interview. The value from trial 2, which is from the 
state agencies in this case, is assumed to be the correct value. Thus, tlie state 
agency data are assumed to be unbiased and to have no response variance. 

The response bias, as defined by equation (3.12). is a measure of how the 
estimate differs from the population value averaged over the entire population. 
In the next section, we will examine how the design of the validity study 
affects the ability to estimate this quantity. 

The data from the state agencies can also be used to estimate a bound on the 
measurement error due to random errors (the SRV). The model is still that 
given in Chapter 3, but as with the response bias, the estimates that can be 
produced depend upon the validity study design. This is discussed further 
below. 



Estimators The estimators proposed for model (3.1 1) can be applied to the validity study 

and no new concepts are required, but the application depends on the design 
of the validity study. All of the validity data are categorical, so the general 
format for dichotomous data given in Chapter 3 is the natural way of 
presenting the results. Exhibit 5-1 is exactly as given there, except the rows 
now refer to the responses from the state agency reports rather than Uie 
reinterview results. 



Exhibit 5-L Interview by state agency responses 







Graduate reports 








Number of 


Number of 


Total 






cases with 


cases witliout 








characteristic 


characteristic 






Number of 










cases with 


a 


b 


a + b 


Stale agency 


characteristic 








reports 


Number of 










cases without 


c 


d 


c + d 




characteristic 








Total 




a + c 


b + d 


n=a+b+c+d 



The net difference rate, given in equation (3.14), was the estimator of 
response bias under the model proposed in Chapter 3. This estimator must 
be reconsidered within the context of the validity study for estimating the 
measurement error associated with certification. 




The validity study design allows us to estimate tJie ratio of those who are 
confirmed as being certified by the state certification agencies to those who 
reported being certified on the survey^ which is al{a-¥cl However, with the 
study design it is not possible to estimate the net effect of reporting errors on 
certification status, which is the survey estimate fa+cj minus the state agency 
status estimate (a+6) or the net difference rate as defined by equation (3.14). 

The problem is that the responses were not validated for any respondents who 
said on the survey they were not certified. Since the respondents in the 
second column of the table were not sampled, it is not possible to directly 
estimate the 6 and d components. Therefore, the net difference rate as an 
estimator of the response bias cannot be estimated from the validity study 
data without making some assumptions. 

There are two main reasons this approach was followed. First, it was 
assumed that b would be very small relative to To reliably estimate the 
proportion in the population who stated they were not certified but who in 
fact were certified would have required a substantial sample size. Since this 
was not the expected direction of the bias, the sample was allocated entirely 
to those who reported being certified. 

Second, there were substantial operational difficulties that faced the states if 
those not certified were included in substantial numbers in the validity study. 
If the states found that a large proportion of the validity sample graduates 
were not certified, the chances for errors were likely to increase. The other 
operational concern was the number of graduates for which each state would 
be asked to search. For example, if the b-^d respondents weiie sampled, then 
the overall sample size would have at least doubled. Adding the nonsampled 
graduates included for confidentiality reasons, a total of 120 names would 
have been submitted to each state instead of 60. In fact, the sample would 
have been substantially larger than this to estimate the components reliably. 

Therefore, the study was designed assuming b was very small, and the bias 
for the percentage of graduates certified must be estimated ignoring its 
contribution. Clearly an estimate ignoring this component is really an upper 
bound on the estimated bias, but this approximation may still be useful for 
determining the size of the bias. We study some of the consequences of the 
failure of this assumption later in this chapter and in the next chapter. 

The percent identically reported (pir) is the percentage of the graduates who 
reported bein<; ^v^nified that were confinned as certified by the state agency. 
The percer' identically reported can be written as: 

pir = 100 X (5.1) 

The percent not identically reported (100 - pir) is the net difference rate under 
th- assumption that b is zero. 
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The estimators for tlie other characteristics collected from the state agencies 
can be formulated more generally, because they are based on the portion of 
the validity sample reported as being certified by both the graduate and the 
state agency. Thus, the graduate might have reported one kind of certificate 
and the state agency could have reported a different type of certificate, and 
all the cells of the survey by validity table could be filled. For the 
characteristics of tliese certified graduates, the more complete measures (the 
net difference rate aid the gross difference rate) described in Chapter 3 were 
applied. The analysis of each of these questions (the kind of certificate, the 
grades certified to teach, and subjects certified to teach) is presented in terms 
of the gross and net difference rates. 

The expected value of the net difference rate under model (3.11) is the 
response bias, as shown in Chapter 3. Under these assumptions, the expected 
value of the gross difference rate can be reduced from equation (3.6) to: 

when the characteristic is dichotomous, as it is for neariy all of the questions 
in the validity study. Thus, the gross difference rate estimates the simple 
response variance plus . ic response bias for these characteristics from the 
validity study. 

The concerns raised above about using model (3.11) estimators for the 
confirmation of certification are an obvious effect of selecting a sample that 
was not representative of the whole population of college graduates. In other 
words, the response bias cannot be estimated for this characteristic because 
the sample was not representative of all graduates. 

More subtle effects of the selection bias would be relevant for this estimate 
if graduates who reported they were not certified were included in the sample. 
For example, the fact that three of the stales were substitutes raises questions 
about the theoretical framework for expressions such as (5.2) for the other 
characteristics of the validity study. The expectations of the estimators are 
not defined in tlie classical survey sampling framework. Even if no 
substitutes were used, the results of large sample theory would be of little use 
in a sample of 10 states of a universe of 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. Due to these limitations, no sampling weights were used in the 
analysis. 

The implications of the possible selection bias should be considered in the use 
of the percent identically reported, and the net and gross difference estimates 
from the validity study. The use of fonmal randomized methods for selecting 
the graduates alleviates the most serious concerns about selection bias. 

FINDINGS The findings from the validity study for each certification item are discussed 

below, bc[nnning with whether the graduate was certified, then looking at the 
kind of certification, the grades certified to teach, and tlic subjects certified 
to teach. 
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Certification to Teach 



The first item examined is whether the graduate-reported certification was 
confirmed by the state certification agency. Table 5-1 displays the percentage 
of graduates with certification confiraied (p/r), broken down by characterisUcs 
of Uie graduates as reported in the RCG:91 survey. The table also shows the 
percent not confimied, which is an upper bound on the response bias 
estimated under the model (also sec Figure 5-1). 

Overall, 94.5 percent of the graduates in the validity sample had their 
certification confirmed. There was variability in the percent confirmed by 
state. Of the 10 states in the study, 5 states confirmed 100 percent of their 
sampled graduates as certified. Of the remaining 5 states, the confinnation 
rate varied from 80 to 96 percent. 

Figure 5-1. Estimated percent of certificates not confirmed, by state 




6 8 10 12 14 
percent not conflrmtd 



16 18 



The estimates by state are important because the validity study data were 
collected by different state agencies, each of which could have contributed 
errors specific to the matching at the state level. The amount of flexibility 
each state had in its computer system to search for matches was different and 
may have contributed to the different confinnation rates by state. During 
telephone contacts with Westat staff, some states said that they had to work 
out special procedures wiUi their computer staff for the search, since Social 
Security numbers were not available. 

Each state was given the same infonnation for searching their records, but the 
method for using the data w;is left to each state. For example, some states 
may have done Uieir computer search by full name, while others may have 
searched by last name, then searched for an exact or close match by first and 
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Table 5-1. Percentage of graduates with certification confirmed and percentage not confirmed 
by state agencies, by graduate-reported characteristics 



Categor>' reported by graduate 


Sample size 


Percent confirmed 


Peiwnt not 
confi rnied 


I otai • 




94.5% 


5.5% 


State of certification 










JU 


1 fwi n 

iUU.U 


u.u 




30 


86.7 


13.3 




30 


86.7 


13.3 




30 


80.0 


20.0 




30 


100.0 


0.0 




30 


93.3 


6.7 




46 


100.0 


0.0 




30 


100.0 


0.0 




46 


95.6 


4.4 




24 


100.0 


0.0 


Year certified 








Before 1989 


36 


86.1 


13.9 


1989 


57 


94.7 


5.3 


1990 


188 


97.9 


2.1 


1991 • 


. 45 


86.7 


13.3 


Kind of certificate 








Initial or provisional certificate leading to 










133 


97.7 


2.3 




146 


92.5 


7.5 




34 


88.2 


11.8 




13 




* 


CllUlCallUII Ivvci 








P Ip tYk i»n f ii rv 


233 


96.1 


3.9 




93 


90.3 


9.7 


rif*nH<*r nf Prftdiiate 










74 


86.5 


13.5 




252 


96.8 


3.2 


Teaching status 










98 


88.8 


11.2 




228 


96.9 


3.1 


Degree level 










290 


94.8 


5.2 




36 


91.7 


8.3 



*Dato suppressed because sample size was too small. 

•♦Bementajy includes graduates who reported certification in "any elementary fields" category in Q59. Secondao' includes ill otiwrs. 
SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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middle name and birtbdate. Large or small differences in names may have 
meant the difference between the state confirming or not confimiing the 
certification. Thus, the variability in the percent confirmed by state may well 
have been related as much to the state's definition as to the graduate's error 
in reporting. 

The confirmation rates also varied somewhat by the certification year reported 
by the graduate on the RCG:91 sui^ey. In 1990, the confirmation rate was 
98 percent and in 1989 was 95 percent. These 2 years contained three-fourths 
of the sampled graduates. 

The variability in the percent confimied by year suggests that another possible 
reason for differences may be associated with collecting the data at different 
points in time. The data from state certification agencies were collected from 
3 to 9 montiis after die graduates were interviewed. The state survey form 
was designed so that if tiie graduate was not found to be currently certified, 
the state was asked to indicate whether the graduate was certified at any time 
during 1991. However, for 15 of the 18 graduates for whom certification was 
not confirmed by tiie state, the state could not detennine whetiier a graduate 
had been certified at anytime during 1991. This points out anotiier possible 
error associated with the state-reported data. 

The lower rate for those who reported certification in 1991 may have been 
caused by graduates who conftised being eligible with actually being certified, 
or who had applied but not yet obtained certification. The lower confinnation 
rate for graduates who reported certification before 1989 may have been 
partially caused by graduates who were certified at one time but did not 
renew tiieir certification. Thus, tiie differences might also be indicative of a 
measurement problem in tiie survey. 

The confinnation rates by tiie kind of certificate were highest for initial or 
provisional (98 percent) and regular or standard (93 percent). For tiie 10 
percent of tiie sample tiiat reported an alternative, emergency, or temporary 
certificate, tiie confirmation rate was 88 percent. It is possible tiiat tiie lower 
confirmation rate for emergency and temporary certificates was r-lated to tiie 
difference in graduate and state data collection time periods. An emergency 
or temporary certificate might be issued for a shorter time period tiian an 
initial or regular certificate. Therefore, a graduate might have held an 
emergency or temporary certificate at tiie time of tiie interview, but did not 
hold such certification when tiie state searched its records. Differences might 
also be due to different interpretations of what should be included as an 
alternative, emergency, or temporary certificate. 

More than tiiree-fourths of tiie validity sample were women, and women had 
a higher confirmation rate (97 percent confirmed) tiian men (87 percent 
confirmed). This would seem to indicate tiiat name changes for women were 
not a major factor in tiie states' ability to locate tiie graduates' records. 
However, some of tiiis may have been due to tiie data collection procedures 
performed specifically to avoid Uiis problem, as discussed below. 




When the completed certification forms were returned by the state, Westat 
staff separated the sampled cases that had not been confirmed. If any 
alternate or additional name information had been identified during the survey 
tracing or data collection (26 out of 46 unconfirmed graduates had such 
information), then that information was returned to the state agency. For the 
other 20 cases, the date and type of certification reported by the graduate 
were returned to the state agencies. Of the 26 cases with new name 
information, 25 were found by the states to have certification records. These 
findings indicate that the exact name used on the certification record was vital 
in determining whether the state found the graduate's certification record. 
Some of the cases where certification was not confirmed by the state might 
have been confirmed if additional name information had been available. 

Of the 20 cases where the only new information was certification date and 
type, only 3 were found by the states to have certification records. While this 
percentage is small, it is interesting that any new matches were found, since 
the additional information provided should have made little difference to the 
search procedures. It is speculated that simply asking the states to search a 
second time resulted in more matches. These results again point out the 
assumption that the external data source is error free is very weak in actual 
implementation. 

The analysis below examines the other characteristics collected in the validity 
sample. The analysis for these characteristics is restricted to the 308 sampled 
graduates that were confirmed as being certified by the state. Cases with 
missing responses to the specific question were dropped from the analysis. 



Kind of Certification BotJi the graduate and state were asked to choose one of the following 

categories for the kind of certification: 

■ Initial or provisional certificate leading to regular or standard certificate; 

■ Regular or standard; 

■ Alternative, emergency, or temporary certificate; and 

■ Other (specify). 

Table 5-2 shows the percentage of cases in each category reported by the 
graduate and slate. Two cases with missing data on kind of certificate were 
dropped from the analysis. As shown, most of the cases reported differently 
were those reported by the graduate as "initial or provisional" and by the state 
as "reguhu* or standard" (24 percent of all the cases, and 56 percent of the 
cases reported differently by graduate and state were in this category). This 
difference may be partially due to the different time periods in which the data 
were collected. Graduates who had initial or provisional certificates at the 
time of the interview but obtained regular or standard certificates by the time 
of tlic slate data collection would be in this category. 

The gross <ind net difference rates for each state appear in Table 5-3, along 
with tlic aggregate over all 10 states. These rates are relatively large. The 
main reason for reporting differences in the kind of certificate appears to be 
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different interpretations of the reporting categories. None of the 10 states 
included in the validity study use classifications exactly the same as those 
used on the survey. By looking at the classifications used in each state and 
the response patterns for that state, explanations for the reporting differences 
often emerge. A discussion of the state-by-state explanations is given in 
Appendix G. 

Table 5-2. Percentage of all sampled cases by graduate-reported and 
state-reported kind of certification 



State-reported kind of certificate 



Graduale-reported kind of certificate 


Initial, 
provisional 


Regular, 
standard 


Alternative, 
emergency, 
temporary 


Other 


Total 




17% 


24% 


1% 




42% 




10 


33 


1 




44 


Alternative, emergency, temporary . . 


4 


2 


3 




9 










4% 


4 




31 


59 


5 


4 


100 



- Less than 0.5 percent. 



NOTF. Details may not add to tot:ils due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, / 991 Recent College 
Graduates Survey, 



Table 5-3, Gross and net difference rates for kind of certificate from 
vaiidity study, by state 





Sample size 


Gross difference 


Net difference 


State agency 


rate 


rate 




306 


42.5 


9.2 




30 


13.3 


6.7 




26 


34.6 


-11,5 




26 


46.2 


-30.8 




24 


20.8 


20.8 




30 


3.3 


-3.3 




28 


78.6 


78.6 




46 


69.6 


39.1 




30 


4^7 


-46.7 




43 


44.2 


44.2 




23 


52.2 


-52.2 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, / 991 Recent College 
Graduates Survey. 




Certification Grades The graduates and state agencies were asked to report all grades that the 

graduate was certified to teach. The grade categories included prekinder- 
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garten, kindergarten, each grade from 1 through 12, ungraded, all grades, and 
subject certified. The ungraded category was meant to capture special 
education where certification may be given by ages rather than by grades. 
However, since no rules were set in the survey or on the state forms for use 
of this category, it is subject to interpretation. When interviewers entered the 
all grades category, the CATI system automatically coded all other categories 
"yes," except subject certified. As discussed in Chapter 4, interviewers 
differed in their use of the all grades category. The subject certified category 
was meant for graduates who were not certified by grade, but only by subject, 
'nterviewers were instructed to always probe for grades before coding subject 
certified. If subject certified was coded, then no other grade category could 
be coded. However, some state agencies circled specific grades and subject 
certified to indicate that the graduate was certified both by grade and subject 



Table 5-4 gives the gross and net difference rates for each grade and the 
aggregate across all grades. These estimates are provided separately for all 
states and for all states except California. The rationale for excluding 
California follows. 



Table 5-4. Gross and net difference rates for certification grade from validity study, by grade 



Grade 


Estimated percent 


All sampled states 


Excluding California 


of graduates 
certified in grade* 


Gross difference 
rate 


Net difference rate 


Gross difference 
rate 


Net difference rate 




100% 


8,9 


-2,5 


7.3 


-0.4 




27 


12,5 


-3,9 


8,6 


0.7 




61 


11,1 


3,9 


11,1 


5,4 


Fim 


71 


4.9 


-1.0 


4,3 


0,0 




71 


5,6 


-0.3 


5,0 


0.7 


Third 


71 


5,2 


-1,3 


4,7 


-0,4 




71 


5.2 


-0,7 


4.7 


0.4 




71 


7,9 


-2,0 


7,5 


-1.1 


Sixth 


76 


10.8 


-4,3 


11.1 


-3.9 




78 


17,0 


-3,9 


16.8 


-2,5 




78 


16.7 


-3.0 


16.8 


-1.8 


Ninth 


62 


6.6 


'2,0 


4.3 


0.7 


Tenth 


59 


6,9 


.2.3 


4,3 


0.7 




58 


6.9 


•2.3 


4.3 


0.7 




58 


7.9 


-3.3 


5.4 


.0,4 




20 


9,5 


.5,6 


4.3 


0.0 




20 


9,5 


-6.2 


4.3 


-0.7 




1 


6,2 


-4,3 


6.8 


-4.7 



from the RCG:91 



♦This is the estimated percent of all certified graduates who were certified in the grade, based on the weighted data obtained 
survey respondents (not just the respondents in the validity study). 

NOTE: The sample size for all grades combined is .'j.185 for the total sample md 4,743 for the stales excluding California, The sample size 
for each grade individually is 305 (3 cases willi missing grades were excluded) for all states and 279 eluding California. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1991 Recent College Graduates Siirvey. 
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California has two types of teaching credentials^ which differ somewhat from 
the other states in the sample. The authorization for teaching at each grade 
level for each certification type is as follows: 

■ Multiple Subject Teaching Credential. A teacher authorized for multiple 
subject insti-uction may be assigned, with his or her consent, to teach in 
any self-contained classroom (preschool, kindergarten, and grades 1 
through 12, inclusive, or in classes organized primarily for adults); or to 
teach any subject in departmentalized classes to a given class or group of 
students in grade 8 and below, provided that the teacher has completed at 
least 12 semester units, or 6 upper division or graduate units of course 
work at an accredited institution in each subject to be taught. 

B Single Subject Teaching Credential. A teacher authorized for single 
subject instruction may be assigned, with his or her consent, to teach any 
subject in his or her authorized fields at any grade level, preschool, 
kindergarten, and grades 1 through 12, inclusive, or in classes organized 
primarily for adults. 

Thus, while multiple subject credential holders generally teach at the 
elementary level (which is usually taught in self-contained classrooms) and 
single subject credential holders generally teach at the secondary level (which 
is usually taught by subject), all California certified graduates can technically 
teach in any grade. The state, therefore, reported the grade level for all 
certified graduates as "all grades." The "all grades" category was translated 
as "yes" to every grade category except "subject certified" (including 
prekindergarten and ungraded). However, graduates often reported 
certification in fewer grades. As a result, the difference rates are lower when 
California is excluded (as shown in Figure 5-2). The gross difference rates 
for 9th through 12th grade are also lower when California is excluded. The 
most likely reason for this is the number of California multiple subject 
credential holders who reported that they were certified only in the 
elementary grades through grade 8. 

For this reason, gross and net difference rates for the certification grade are 
examined for the 280 graduates outside of the California sample. The gross 
difference rate was 7.3 percent and the net difference rate only -0.4 percent. 
These estimates indicate relatively low measurement errors for these 
estimates. 

The difference rates are highest in the transitional grades between elementary, 
middle school, junior high, and high school (grades prekindergarten, 
kindergarten, sixth, seventh, and eighth). The main reason for this was 
probably related to certification for different groups of grades. Elementary 
certification was sometimes reported through sixth grade and sometimes 
repc^rted through eighth grade. Similarly, kindergarten might have been 
considered included in the elementary certification. 



Figure 5-2* Estimated gross difference rates, by grade certified to teach 



All tirades combined 
Pr«Klnd«rgarttn 
Kind«rgarUn 
First 
Second 



Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Ungraded 
Ail grades 
Subject certified 




-2 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 

Note: Number in parentheses ( ) indicate that the inclusion of California resulted in decline in gross difference rate for Oiese few grades. 



Certification Subject The last RCG:91 survey question included in the validity study was subject 
Fields fields certified to teach. Table 5-5 gives the gross and net difference rates 

for all subjects combined iuid for each of the subjects. These estimates are 
broken down as coded and uncoded following the procedures described 
below, which were designed to handle special problems with elementary and 
special education certificates. 

The response category "any elementary fields, general or specialized" was 
intended to include any subject at the elementary level. An elementary 
certified graduate was expected to report a specific subject only if it was an 
additional certification beyond the general certification for elementary. In 
practice, maJiy graduates said yes to each of the subject fields included in 
their elementary certification, rather than only those in addition to elementary. 
How?vcr, most of the state forms were completed according to the intent for 
elementary certification, i.e., the specific subject fields were circled only if the 
graduate had an additional certification in that field. 
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Table 5-5. Gross and net difference rates for subject field from validity study, by field 



Subject 


Estimated 
percent of 


Coded responses 


Uncoded responses 


graduates 
certified m 
subject* 


Gross 

H 1 1T ^ rr* n r*rf» 

rate 


IN€t 

difference 
raie 


Gross 
difference 
rate 


IN el 
difference 
rate 




1009J 


1.8 


1.2 


10.4 


9.6 




68 


2.0 


1.3 


11.6 


10.9 




16 


2.6 


2.0 


16.7 


16.1 




25 


3.3 


3.3 


29.5 


29.5 




3 


1.3 


1.3 


3.0 


3.0 




19 


2.3 


1.6 


18.0 


17.4 




6 


1.0 


1.0 


2.3 


2.3 




8 


0.7 


0.7 


9.5 


9.5 




35 


2.3 


1.6 


29.5 


28.9 




4 


1.3 


0.7 


4.3 


3.6 




4 


1.3 


•0.7 


1.6 


0.3 




9 


2.0 


1.3 


9.2 


9.2 




21 


3.3 


2.6 


21.0 


20.3 




4 


1.0 


0.3 


3.0 


2.3 




3 


0.7 


0.0 


1.6 


1.0 




28 


1.6 


1.6 


25.2 


25.2 




12 


0 7 


0.7 


11.5 


11.5 


Any physicaJ sciences, general or speciaJized 














18 


.'•.0 


0.3 


19.0 


16.4 




6 


0.7 


0.7 


4.3 


4.3 




11 


2.0 


1.3 


11.1 


10.5 




5 


0.3 


0.3 


3.6 


3.6 




7 


0.7 


0.7 


6.6 


6.6 




16 


2.6 


2.0 


13.1 


13.1 




18 


2.3 


0.3 


13.1 


11.8 




28 


"^vO 


3.0 


29.5 


29.5 




5 


1.6 


1.6 


5.6 


5.6 




32 


3.6 


1.6 


25.6 


23.6 


Any special education field 














10 


1.6 


. 1.6 


5.9 


4.6 




4 


0.7 


0.7 


?,.o 


2.0 




8 


1.3 


1.3 


3.0 


1.0 




5 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.3 




10 


2.0 


1.3 


3.9 


3.3 




8 


1.6 


1.6 


5.9 


4.6 




5 


1.3 


1.3 


4.6 


2.6 


Vocational education, other than business, home 














3 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


2.6 




8 


4.3 


«0.3 


6.9 


• 1.6 



♦ITiis is the estimated percent of all certified graduates who were certified in the subjec:. based on the weighted data obtained from the RCG:91 
survey respondents (not just the respondents in tlie validity study). 



NOTH: 'ITic sample size for all subjects combined is 10,675, and the sample size for each subject individually is 305. 
SOURCK: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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A second problem that occurred with elementary certification involved 
graduates certified to teach elementary grades but only in a specialized subject 
(such as physical education, art. music, reading). On the survey, some of 
these graduates reported "yes" to "any elementary fields," since they were 
certified on the elementary level. However, most of the states did not 
consider this to be elementary certification. 

For graduates certified in special education, there were different 
interpretations of how to fit the certification into the survey categories. For 
example, graduates certified to teach "mildly handicapped K-12," fi-equently 
answered "yes" to the specific handicapping conditions that the certificate 
covered (such as mentally retarded and specific learning disability). 
However, the state often chose the category "general certificate, no specific 
condition." if no specific condition was named in the certificate. The 
different interpretations may have been increased by asking the graduates 
whether they were certified in each of the specific special education fields. 

To address these problems, responses were coded so that only real differences 
in certification would appear in the difference rates. The coded responses can 
be used to examine the graduate's knowledge of their certification subjects 
outside of the reporting problems. For the coded responses, the gross and net 
difference rates were almost all below 4 percent, indicating that there was 
close agreement between the states and the graduates on certification fields. 
The net difference rates were only slightly lower than the gross difference 
rates, and almost all net difference rates were positive. This indicates that 
most of the small differences that existed were due to graduates 
overestimating their certification fields compared to the state-reported data. 

The difference rates calculated using the uncoded responses are more 
pertinent to users who do not have the advantage of this postsurvey 
reconciliation. From this perspective, the uncoded responses are more 
indicative of the measurement errors in the survey estimates and are the focus 
of the findings. 

The net difference rates were relatively large and almost always positive, 
indicating the tendency of the graduates to overstate the subjects they were 
certified to teach. The gross difference rates are only slightly larger than the 
net difference rates, showing the measurement errors were primarily from the 
response bias (see equation (5.2)). These errors were caused by graduates 
certified in elementary who also reported the subject fields included in their 
elementary certification. The subjects with especially large differences are 
those that are normally included in elementary certificates. This includes 
science. English, mathematics, reading, and social studies, as well as the 
specialized subjects of art. music, and health. In addition, many elementary 
teachers interpreted the "basic skills" category to mean the basic skills taught 
to all elementary students, which are included in their elementary certificates. 

The problem with the special education fields appears to be smaller than 
expected, given the problems noted above. This is because ttie majority of 
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graduates in the validity study sample were not certified in special education. 
The percentage of graduates certified in special education fields ranged from 
4 percent to 10 percent, and the gross and net difference rates ranged from 
2 percent to 6 percent in these fields. 



IMPLICATIONS AND The validity study data provide another method of examining the impact of 
RECOMMENDATIONS measurement errors on the estimates from the RCG:91. The validity study 
FROM THE VALIDITY data were limited to estimates related to certification. 
STUDY 

For the percentage of graduates certified to teach, the validity study provides 
an upper bound on the response bias. The findings showed that the response 
bias due to overreporting being certified to teach was less than 5.5 percent. 
The examination of these results by state and year suggest that errors in 
matching the graduate at the state level may have resulted in overstating the 
response bias. Thus, it is very likely that the net response bias for this item 
is considerably less tlian 5 percent. 

Based on these results, the estimates from the RCG:91 should be considered 
to be fairly accurate for most purposes. No specific estimation procedures or 
adjustments of the RCG:91 estimates of tlie number and percent certified to 
teach are recommended. 

The model assumptions are more closely met for estimating the kind of 
certificate, the grades certified to teach, and the subjects certified to teach. 
For the kind of certificate, the response bias and variance appeared to be 
substantial. However, some of these errors may have been the result of the 
different time periods of data collection rather than measurement errors in the 
survey estimates. 

Teachers with regular or standard certificates appear to be estimated well 
using the current RCG questions and procedures, but nonstandard kinds of 
certificates are probably subject to more measurement error. Because of the 
time delay in reporting, users are not recommended to make any adjustments 
in their analysis, based on these findings. However, some investigation of the 
handling of nonstandard certificates is warranted for future surveys. 

The measurement error for estimate >f the grades certified to teach were 
relatively small. The errors were somewhat larger for grades that are at the 
transition for one grade level to the next (elementary to secondary), and these 
errors might be addressed by some changes in the way the question is 
fonnulated. Again, users are not advised to alter Iheir analytic methods due 
to these findings. 

The response biases for the subjects certified to teach were relatively large, 
especially for subjects that are nonnally included in a general elementary 
certificate. Users of the results from this question should be concerned about 
the reliability of these estimates. Rather than using coarse adjustments, usurs 
should consider producing estimates that avoid the overestimates to the extent 
possible. For example, the estimates of subjects certified to teach could 
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be restricted to the subset of graduates who reported they were not certifi--4 
in the category "any elementary fields," since the problem is largely 
associated with the elementary grade teachers. At a minimum, estimates of 
the subjects that have the largest estimated response biases should be noted 
in any analysis and the reasons for the overestimation should be discussed. 
The same procedure should be followed for the eligible to teach data. 

Clearly, the RCG:91 instrument needs to be revised to account for this 
problem before the survey is conducted again. Even simple changes, such as 
not reading each of the subjects, could have a major impact in reducing the 
bias for the estimates for these characteristics. Suggested questionnaire 
revisions appear in Appendix H. 
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SYNTHESIZING MEASUREMENT ERRORS FROM DIFFERENT 
• SOURCES 



Three major sources of nonsampling error in the RCG:91 were examined in 
the previous chapters of this report. These were errors due to nonresponse, 
random errors due to measurement problems, and systematic errors due to 
interviewers. The validity study provided a different way of looking at these 
errors, but only for a few estimates related to teacher certification. As these 
errors were studied, a discussion of the potential consequences for users of 
the RCG:91 data and suggested areas for improvement in the survey process 
were included. 

In this chapter, these disparate results are organized into a more 
comprehensive overview of the survey errors in the RCG:91, The findings 
from the reinterview study and the validity study are first reviewed to assess 
the consistency between the two. This step is important because it helps 
guide the development of a more complete measure of nonsampling error. 

After this evaluation, the development of a more integrated model including 
both nonresponse and measurement error components is discussed. Several 
approaches to combining different errors are considered and the limitations 
of each method are presented. A model is adopted for subsequent analysis, 
but even this approach is not without problems. 

The final section presents some overall recommendations for data users and 
designers of future RCG surveys. These recommendations are a sysnthesis 
of earlier discussions. 



COMPARING The validity and reinterview samples were selected independently, and the 

REINTERVIEW AND overlap in terms of graduates included in both is too small to support any 
VALIDITY STUDY direct comparisons. However, two of the questions covered in the validity 
ESTIMATES study were also in the reinterview study, and the estimates of measurement 

error for these can be compared. The questions included in both studies were 
question 53, whether the graduate was certified to teach, and question 59, the 
subjects certified to teach. We begin with the certified to teach question. 

The response bias of the estimate of the number of graduates certified to 
teach was computed in Chapter 3, using the net difference rate based on the 
weighted original and reconciled reinterview data. The survey by reinterview 
(reconciled) table for this question is given in tenns of percentages (Table 6- 
1). 

The net difference rate estimated from this table for the certified to teach 
statistic is 0.1 percent, with an estimated standard error of 0.3 percent. Tlius, 
based on the reconciled reinterview data, the net bias in the estimated number 
of graduates who are certified to teach is small and not significantly different 
from zero. 
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Table 6-1, Percent certified to teach, interview-reinterview results 







Original interview 








Certified to 
teach 


Not certified 
to teach 


Total 


Reinterview 
(reconciled) 


Certified to 
teach 

Not certified xo 
teach 


14.51% 
0.56 


0.70% 
84.23 


15.21% 
84.79 


Total 




15.07 


84.93 


100.00 



The data in the first column of Table 6-1 can also be used to estimate the 
percent identically reported for those graduates who originally reported being 
certified to teach. Using equation (5.1)» the percent identically reported is 

96.3 percent ( ^^g^^^ ~ 96.3%). Thus, an upper bound on response 

bias based on the reinterview data would be estimated by the percent not 
identically reported, or 3.7 percent. 

Eariicr in Chapter 5, we computed an estimate of the upper bound on the 
response bias using the percent not identically reported based on the validity 
study data Since the reinterview only included bachelor's recipients, th:^ 
comparable estimate from the validity study based only on bachelor's 
recipients is 5.2 percent (275 of the 290 bachelor's recipients in the validity 
study were identified as certified to teach by state certification agencies). 

The estimated upper bound on the response bias from the reinterview study 
of 3.7 percent is within sampling error of the estimate of 5.2 percent from the 
validity study. These results are not inconsistent with each other; however, 
there are other factors that are related to the consistency of the two studies. 

As discussed in Chapter 5, some errors in the matching with state agency 
records undoubtedly resulted in an overestimate of the bound on the response 
bias. In particular, the process of matching without Social Security numbers 
and the time period difference between the survey and validity study worked 
to irtificially inflate the response bias bound. Two manifestations of tiiese 
problems were the additional matches when the sampled graduates were sent 
back to the agencies a second time and the unexpected variability in tiie 
number not confirmed as certified to teach by state.^ 

The basic problem is witii tiie validity study design assumption that Uie 
percent of the graduates who reported that Ihey were not certified but actually 
were certified was sufficienUy small that the bias (or at least a bound on the 
bias) could be estimated without sampling from this group. The assumption 
was not consistent witii some of the other observations from Uic 



e variability in the number not ccttificd varies more by state than would be expected under a simple model. Assume the errors in reporting 
certification are distributed as a poisson random variable, independent of state. Using the mean rate of 1.8 errors per sample and the data in Table 
5-1, tlic observed distribution by state has more states with idl confirmed and a few states with many more not confirmed than would be expectrd. 
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validity study and, perhaps even more significantly, with data from the 
reinterview. The estimated numbers in the off-diagonal cells of Table 6-1 are 
nearly equal, which demonstrates that the assumption is not supported by the 
reinterview findings. 

These results suggest that the validity study is grossly overestimating the 
response bias for the number certified to teach. As noted above, this 
overestimate occurs because the assumption that all graduates who reported 
they were not certified to teach did so without error does not hold. 
Furthermore, the assumption that the verification with the state agencies was 
done without error is also not true. 

Another possible explanation for the inconsistency is that the reinterview 
study does not measure response bias. This would happen if the 
reconciliation process did not significantly improve the accuracy of the 
respondents' reports for the certification question. Although possible, the 
finding that the percent identically reported from the reinterview data is 
consistent with the validity study findings for those graduates who originally 
reported being certified contradicts this explanation. 

The evidence from these studies leads us to suspect that the reinterview 
estimates of bias are better approximations of respoase bias ttian the estimates 
from the validity study for the certified to teach question. The assumptions 
for tiic reinterview model are more supported by the data and seem more 
reasonable. 



Comparing Error The other question included in both the validity study and the reinterview 

Estimates for Subjects study was on subjects certified to teach. For this item, the reinterview results 
Certifi'Sd to Teach were not reconciled, so no appropriate estimate of response bias can be 

obtained from the reinterview data. Thus, attention is restricted to comparing 
estimates of the simple response variance from the two studies to determine 
if these are consistent. 

In the validity study, tlie gross difference rate for the subjects certified to 
teach was estimated to be 10,4 percent and the net difference rate was 9,1 
percent. The gross difference rate under the validity study model includes 
both the simple response variance and the response bias (see equation (5.2)), 
while the net difference rate (computed from tlie unreconciled data) estimates 
the response bias. Since the net difference rate is large compared to the gross 
difference rate, the estimate of the simple response variance based on the 
validity study results is small for this question. 

From the if.interview data, the gross difference rate for this question was 
estimated as 8,6 percent. Under the reinterview model (3.2), the gross 
difference rate divided by two is an unbiased estimate of the simple response 
variance. Therefore, the estimate of the SRV from the reinterview data is 4.3 
percent. 
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The estimates from the validity study and the reinterview study both show 
that the SRV is small for the subjects certified to teach question. While the 
estimate of the response bias from the validity study is relatively large, this 
finding cannot be compared to findings from the reinterview study, since this 
question was not reconciled. 



MORE COMPLETE The sources of nonsampling error investigated in this study were the three 
MODELS OF that were thought to have the greatest potential for distorting inferences from 

NONSAMPLING the RCG:91 and those with at least some resources devoted to their 

ERRORS evaluation. In addition to those studied, other sources of nonsampling error 

could result in biases and additional variation in the estimates. Since these 
other sources of error were r.ot included in the evaluation efforts, they are not 
discussed below. 

The methods used to evaluate the errors in the RCG:91 estimates were based 
on specific models and assumptions about the distributions of the parameters 
of the models. Whenever these types of models are used, the robustness of 
the models and the appropriateness of the assumptions should be questioned. 
If the models or assumpfions are inadequate, then the estimates of the 
nonsampling error derived from them may be misleading. In each chapter, 
the assumptions of the models were explicitly stated and evidence from the 
studies were used to investigate the reasonableness of the models and the 
assumptions. Unfortunately, this type of checking was not always possible. 

Efforts to extend the models in the previous chapters to jointly account for 
graduate nonresponse error, random measurement error, and interviewer- 
related measurement error have been attempted. The work of Bailar and 
Biemer (1984) is consistent with the nonsampling error models presented for 
theRCG:91. 

They begin with tlie model: 



where the terms are defined as before, with / designating the sampled 
graduate and j the interviewer. The error term is now defined so that both 
nonresponse and measurement error can be explicitly included: 

1 if the graduate responds 
0 if the graduate does not respond 

tlie error from nonresponse 



where 
and 
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= the error from measurement 



In this extended model, the error term included depends on whether or not the 
sampled graduate responds to the interview. If the graduate responds, then 
the error term is like the ones studied in Chapter 3 and 4 for errors associated 
with measurement, including the contribution of interviewers. If the graduate 
does not respond, then the error term is an imputation error (or the difference 
in the estimates after the weighting adjustments), such as that covered in 
Chapter 2. The err^r terms may have nonzero means, variances, and 
covariances. Furthermore, the response indicator, 5, is a random variable and 
has its own distribution and can be correlated ^vith the measurement and 
nonresponse errors. 

Bailar and Biemer (1984) present this model and make some simplifying 
assumptions about the distributions in order to arrive at some general 
statements about nonsampling errors. They stop short of computing estimates 
of the error under the model. This is due in part to a lack of information on 
the terms required and also because the assumptions required to make the 
model tractable are likely to be violated. The same problems they 
encountered prohibit using this model to integrate the errors from nonresponse 
and measurement sources in the RCG:91. 

One of the important hurdles that makes it difficult to model these different 
error sources together is the interaction in the errors. Simple additive models 
are clearly inappropriate for the RCG:91. For example, a model that posits 
that the mean square error of the estimate can be represented by: 

MSE(SMSV^SRV)xil^(m'l)p)^B^^B^ , (6.3) 

where the first term includes the variable errors due to measurement error ml 
the systematic error due to interviewers and the last two terms are the bias 
due to nonresponse and measurement bias, respectively. 

This model assumes that the nonresponse error and the measurement error are 
additive. This is not supported by other research findings. For example, 
almost all studies of nonrespondents, incli^ding the analysis in Chapter 2, 
show that nonrespondents have different characteristics than respondents. 
Measurement errors are also different for different groups of respondents. It 
is very likely that there are correlations between measurement errors and the 
probabilities of the graduates responding. 

The lack of a term for Uie interaction between nonresponse and measurement 
errors is one of the most significant deficiencies of the model suggested by 
(6. 1) and (6.2). Such a term could be added to the model, but this introduces 
the problems that Bailar and Biemer faced with their model. With the 
interaction term, the model becomes intractable even when some simplifying 
assumptions are made. 



A different approach to incorporating both nonresponse and measurement 
errors was attempted by Anderson et al. (1979). They studied three forms of 
bias (nonresponse, field, and processing) using the ger '^ral approach suggested 
by Kish (1965). In concentrating on bias, they assumed that the standard 
error of the estimate included the most important sources of random or 
variable error. 

Their method of estimating bias was to compare the survey estimates to data 
from external sources and attribute differences between the two to bias in the 
survey. This required the assumption that the external source was a standard 
that had either no measurement error or very small errors relative to the 
survey. 

This approach could be applied to the RCG:91, but most of the important 
estimates from the survey cannot be compared to external sources because 
these sources do not exist. We also saw that our attempts to do this type of 
comparison for a validity study of questions related to certification to teach 
were limited because of errors in the matching of graduates to the state 
agency records. Furthermore, this approach does not include the interviewer 
contribution to the nonsampling errors, which was found to be an important 
source of nonsampling errors for some characteristics in the RCG:91. 

Given the difficulty in finding an appropriate model for both nonresponse and 
measurement error that yields estimates from available data, a less structured 
method of assessing the joint effects of nonsampling errors for the RCG:91 
is presented in the next section. The findings from the earlier chapters are 
first discussed in general terms and then recommendations for making 
statistical statements from the survey estimates in the presence of these errors 
are presented. While this approach does not eliminate the problems discussed 
above, we hope that results will be interpreted critically. 

REVIEW OF Nonresponse bias in the RCG:91 was most likely to arise because not all the 

FINDINGS sampled graduates were interviewed. The increase in the variance of the 

estimates due to the nonresponse adjustments could be important, but the 
estimated sampling errors contained a contribution for this inflation. Because 
of the high response rate for most items, missing values from other 
responding graduates were not found to be significant problems for most 
characteristics. Thus, the potential bias in the estimates is the primary 
unaccounted effect of the nonsampling error due to nonresponse. 

In Chapter 2, the impact of the nonresponse bias was found to be most 
significant for estimates based on large sample sizes, especially when the 
characteristic being estimated was correlated with the response rale. The 
adjustment procedures used, including the nonresponse and poststratification 
adjustments, were found to reduce the bias for many estimates. 

Using the models of measurement error from Chapter 3, it was shown that the 
errors that were not systematic biases were already included in the sampling 
em)rs computed from the survey. Response bias was also studied by rccon- 
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ciling the responses from the original interview with those given in the 
reinterview. Generally, the response biases estimated using this procedure 
were small and not statistically significant. 

In Chapter 4, the measurement error model was extended further to include 
the syslematic errors associated v/ith interviewers. The results of this study 
showed that the intra-interviewer correlations were very small, but the effects 
on the standard errors of the estimates could still be significant because of the 
large interviewer caseload. The effects were expected to be largest for 
characteristics that were asked of all or most sampled graduates, since these 
were the questions with the largest caseloads. 

From these general conclusions and fix)m the specific estimates of 
nonsampling errors presented earlier, it is possible to speculate on the 
nonsampling errors for some of the characteristics fit)m the RCG:91 and on 
methods of analysis to account for these errors. This is done for several 
examples below. 



Example: Working Question 23 asked if the respondent was working for pay in the reference 
for Pay week. The unadjusted estimate from the survey was that 84 percent of the 

bachelor's recipients working for pay in the reference week. Using the 
standard methods of analysis, the standard error of this estimate is estimated 
to be 0.29 percent and the 95 percent confidence interval is 83.4 percent to 
84.6 percent. 



Consider now the adjustments that might be considered to account for the 
nonsampling errors for this estimate. The net difference rate was estimated 
from the reconciled reinterview as 0.7 percent, but this estimate was not 
significantly different from zero. If we assume that the nonresponse is 
correlated with the employment question and is largely unaffected by the 
nonresponse adjustments, we might expect the nonresponse bias to be 
between 0.3 and 1.0 percent for the estimate. We might use 1 percent as an 
upper bound on ihe bias due to both of these sources. Therefore, a bias 
adjusted estimate would be 83 percent (survey estimate minus the estimated 
bias). 

The simple response variance is already included in the estimate of the 
standard error of the estimate, so the only adjustment is for the systematic 
error associated with the interviewers. Assuming that the intra-interviewer 
correlation is small for this question (as it is for most questions with simple 
yes/no response categories), the estimated multiplier for the standard error is 
1.11 (the entry in tlrst column of the last row of Table 4-2). Thus, the 
adjusted standard error for the estimate is 0.32 percent (1.11 times 0.29). 

Incorporating adjustments for both the bias and the standard error, the 
adjusted estimate is 83 percent, with a 95 percent confidence interval from 
82.3 percent to 83.7 percent. This assumes that the bias adjustment does not 
impact on the variance of the estimate. A further discussion of Ihir. ^ssue is 
postponed until later. The difference between the adjusted and unaujusted 
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confidence intervals is small for nearly all substantive uses. Furthermore, the 
bias adjustment is poorly estimated from the data at hand and is more an 
upper bound than a point estimate. 



A better alternative, suggested in Chapter 2, is to use a more conservative 
approach for fonning the confidence intervals to guard against the effects of 
possible bias. The adjustment for the interviewer effects is still warranted, 
even though it is generally small. Using this method, the confidence interval 
is computed by multiplying the adjusted standard error of the estimate by 3 
instead of 2, and the estimated confidence interval extends from 83 to 85 
percent. 

Example: Working While some interest lies in the estimates for all graduates, many of the most 
for Pay Subdomain important substanUve findings are those that compare the estimates from one 
Estimates domain with those from another. For example, interest often centers on 

estimates such as the difference between the percent of males and females 
who are working for pay. Since the implications of the nonsampling errors 
for these types of estimates are different, this type of estimate is explored 
below. 

The estimated difference between the percent of males and females working 
for pay can be written as: 

where the estimates are based on the unadjusted survey estimates. If an 
adjustment for nonresponse and measurement error bias were to be included, 
the adjusted estimate could be written as: 

where the temis in brackets are the bias adjustments for the estimated percent 
of males and females working for pay, respectively. 

While no estimates were computed for the nonresponse and measurement bias 
adjustments for males and females separately, the net bias (the term in 
brackets) is probably smaller than the bias for each of the estimates 
individually. Thus, the bias adjustment should probably be less for the 
estimated difference than for the estimate for all graduates. 

While this result is somewhat comforting, the fact remains that the bias 
relative to the estimate may be larger for the estimated difference tlian for the 
overall estimate. The bias depends on the difference in the percent of males 
and females who were working during the reference week. Thus, the bias 
could still be an important component for this type of estimate. 

The adjustment for the effect of the interviewers is less important for this 
type of estimate because the average interviewer caseload is cut roughly in 
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half (the average caseload for the estimate of males is about 50 percent of the 
caseload for all graduates). The estimated standard error of the difference 
goes from an unadjusted value of 0.80 percent to an adjusted value of 0.84 
percent, and even this probably overestimates the increase. 

Estimating the difference between domains is very similar in its statistical 
properties to other analytic estimates, like regressions. For many reasons 
Kish (1965) speculated that the impact of clustcnng on the standard errors 
would decrease for analytic estimates of differences and subdomains. The 
same reasoning suggests the impact of the interviewer contribution is likely 
to decrease for these types of estimates. The same is true for the absolute 
value of the bias, but not for the bias relative to the estimate. As we have 
seen, it is possible that the bias could have an even greater impact relative to 
the size of the estimate for many estimates of differences between 
subdomains. We will return to this point after discussing a few other 
examples. 



Example: Certified to The certified to teach question was included in both the reconciled 
Teach reinterview and the validity study. As discussed eariier in this chapter, the 

overall conclusion is that the estimate is probably not subject to a large 
measurement error bias. In addition, while there is no direct evidence of the 
nonresponse bias for this question, any such bias would probably be positive. 
This direction for the bias would be consistent with the positive bias 
estimated for education majors in Chapter 2. 

Based on the data available, the estimates for this question would be subject 
to nearly the same types of adjustments as discussed above for those working 
for pay in the last week. As with that example, we would recommend using 
conservative inference procedures rather than using a poorly estimated bias 
adjustment. 



Example: Enrollment One of the few questions that had a net difference rate from the reconciled 
After the Degree reinterview that was significantly different from zero was the question that 

asked if the graduate had enrolled in school after receiving the degree for 
which they were sampled (question 12). The estimated percent of bachelor's 
recipients who originally said they had enrolled was 35 percent. The 
estimated net difference rate from the reconciled reinterview was -2.7 percent, 
with an estimated standard error of 1.0 percent. 

Here again, adjusting this estimate based on the reinterview results would 
probably be inappropriate. The net difference rate shows that a higher 
proportion of graduates said they were enrolled when questioned in the 
reinterview than in the original interview. However, a substantial fraction of 
the difference could well be due to t!ie time difference between the original 
and the reinterview rather than biases in the conditions at the time of the 
original interview. Using the result to adjust Uie estimate for bias is probably 
unwise. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS The examples in the preceding section highlight the difficulties associated 

with adjusting the estimates from the survey, especially for bias from 
nonresponse and measurement error. One of the most important concerns is 
the ability to estimate the biases. There are few data sources that satisfy all 
the requirements for use as an external source in bias evaluations. If such 
data sources existed and were relatively free of error, then they could be used 
to estimate nonresponse bias. Without these sources, the estimation of the 
nonresponse bias is very difficult and would be based largely on speculation. 

Response bias can be estimated from reinterview studies. However, the 
RCG:91 reinteiview was a questionable source of response bias because it 
was not clear that the reconciled value could be considered the correct 
response. A different type of reinterview could be used to address this 
problem by using a variety of techniques, such as different probes and more 
highly trained interviewers. While this type of reinterview might improve the 
estimation of response bias, it is generally incompatible with measuring 
simple response variance. For many surveys, including the RCG:91, the 
estimates of the simple response variance are very important in assessing the 
reliability of the questions for designing future interviews. 

Even if the assumptions for estimating response bias are satisfied, the use of 
the net difference rate to adjust the estimates is a questionable practice. As 
discussed earlier, the adjustment affects both the estimate and its standard 
error. The variance of the adjusted estimate is the sum of the variance of the 
unadjusted estimate, the variance of the bias adjustment, and two times the 
covariance between the two estimates. This can be written as: 

Var(y^ = Var(y) + Var{$) + 2 Cov(y,6) (6.6) 
where 6 is the adjustment for the bias of the estimate. 

Depending on the size of the covariance term» the standard error of the 
adjusted estimate could be many times larger than the original estimate. As 
a rough rule, the sample size for the adjustment should be at least one-third 
of the original sample size.^ Otherwise, the variance of the adjusted estimate 
is dominated by the variance of the estimated adjustment. For tlie RCG:91, 
the reinterview was conducted with only 500 of the 12,000 original 
respondents. 

Given the problems associated with estimating the bias of the estimates from 
the RCG:91, we recommend analysts use the survey estimates witliout bias 
adjustments. The adjustment of the standard errors for the measurement error 
introduced by interviewers has fewer problems and can be recommended. 
The standard error estimates can be multiplied by the appropriate factors from 
Table 4-2, Because of the low intra-interviewer correlation, these adjustments 
arc small or moderate for many estimates. 



'The interview aiid reinterview can be considered as a two-pliase or double sample to obtain better estimates of Uie required size of the reinterview 
for these types of adjustment purposes. 
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The other procedure recommended is the use of more conservative inference 
procedures^ such as using 99 percent confidence intervals in place of 95 
percent intervals. These conservative methods will increase the probability 
of estimating confidence intervals that cover the population value. Users can 
also take advantage of the findings from the various assessments presented in 
earlier chapters to determine which estimates are subject to substantial 
nonsampling errors. Conservative statistical procedures are recommended for 
those estimates most affected by nonsampling errors. For estimates not likely 
to be affected and for different types of exploratory analyses* these 
conservative procedures may not be needed. 
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LOCATING AND INTERVIEWING GRADUATES 



Locating and Tracing RCG Graduates 

For RCG:91 a number of procedures were used to locate graduates to be interviewed. Some of 
these procedures were conducted prior to survey data collection, but most were conducted d ring data 
collection. Once data collection began, 36 percent of the sample required tracing. Of the cases that 
required tracing, 72 percent were located. The following locating activities were conducted: 



Survey Flyer. Once the sample was drawn, all graduates were mailed a survey flyer 
enlisting the graduate's cooperation and requesting the return of an address verification 
form. A response from the graduate or the post office was received for 45 percent of the 
graduates: completed flyers were received for 25 percent; undeliverables with new 
addresses were received for 10 percent; and undeliverables without a new address were 
received for 10 percent 

Alumni Office Information. The alumni offices were an important source of graduate 
information. They were also one of the few sources that could provide name changes. 
Through mail and telephone collection procedures, 93 percent of the alumni offices 
provided some graduate information. 

National Change of Address (NCOA) Service. The NCOA database is created from 
change of address forms submitted to the U.S. Postal Service by individuals, families, and 
businesses. New addresses were obtained from NCOA for about 15 percent of the 
graduates. 

Referrals and Leads* One of the best tracing sources was information from people who 
knew the graduate (parents, former roommates, etc.). When calling one of the telephone 
numbers available for a graduate, the interviewer first determined whether the graduate 
resided there. If not, the interviewer asked whether the respondent had any information 
that would help us contact the graduate. This information was very useful in tracing the 
graduate. 

Telephone Tracing. Telephone tracers searched for graduates' telephone numbers using 
directory assistance, referrals, and leads. 

Credit Bureau Information. Names of graduates that could not be located through any 
other procedures were sent to a professional tracing service to be matched against credit 
bureau information. In all, 1,462 cases were sent to the credit bureau. The credit bureau 
supplied addresses for 1,065 (73 percent of those sent). However, since only addresses 
could be supplied, tracing staff had to search for telephone numbers. A total of 389 good 
telephone numbers found (27 percent of those sent). 
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■ Telematch. Telematch is a computerized search service that provides telephone numbers 
based on name, address, and ZIP code. It should be noted that Telematch did not provide 
new or updated address information, only phone numbers for graduates for whom we had 
the correct address. 

Survey Data Collection Procedures 

In previous RCG surveys, data collection was conducted using mail with telephone followup. The 
1991 survey conducted data collection primarily by telephone, using the computer assisted telephone 
interviewing (CATI) system. In RCG:91, collection of questionnaires by mail was used only for graduates 
with unlisted numbers, those without telephones, and telephone refusals. A total of 124 surveys were 
completed by mail in RCG:91. Using the telephone as the primary data collection mode allowed earlier 
identification of graduates needing tracing and reduced the need for data retrieval. 

Interviewer training was conducted during the last 3 weeks of July 1991. More than 100 
interviewers were trained for the study, in groups of about 25. Each group received 16 hours of training 
4 related to the conduct of RCG:91, in addition to basic training in genera^ interviewing techniques and the 
use of tlie CATI system. Interviewer training was conducted using the CATI system throughout. This 
was followed by "live" sessions that were closely monitored by training staff and telephone interviewing 
supervisors. 

Before beginning interviewing, it was necessary to obtain telephone numbers for as many graduate 
addresses as possible. Telephone numbers as well as addresses had been requested from registrars, alumni 
offices, and graduates (through sui"vey flyers). However, some registrars and alumni offices did not supply 
telephone numbers, and new addresses from NCOA and the post office did not include phone numbers. 
As discussed previously, a service called Telematch was used to obtain tliese phone numbers as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. 

Once the address file had been updated by Telematch, all graduate information was loaded into 
the CATI data collection system and telephone tracing and interviewing began. Any graduate for whom 
no telephone number had been found went immediately into the tracing operation. As telephone data 
collection continued, graduates who were not located at the telephone numbers in tlic system also went 
into the tracing operation. 
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In order to obtain the highest possible response rate» no maximum number of calls per graduate 
was set. However, after seven calls, the case was reviewed by a telephone supervisor to determine the 
best contact approach for the case. These seven calls were staggered on different days of the week and 
at different times of the day over a 2-week period. The CATI system scheduled all cases automatically 
based on an algorithm that was customized for the RCG:91 survey. 

Refusal conversion efforts were used to obtain responses from individuals who had initially refused 
to complete an interview. However, if the interviewer indicated that the response was "hostile" (e.g., 
profane or abusive), the case was reviewed by a supervisor to determine whether another attempt should 
be made. No more than one telephone refusal conversion attempt was made for each refusal. A 2-week 
hold was placed on initial refusals before a conversion attempt was made. At the end of the data 
collection period, a refusal conversion letter and questionnaire to be completed and returned by mail was 
sent to each final refusal that had a valid mailing address. 

Several more procedures were followed to obtain responses from graduates who were difficult to 
reach by telephone, as discussed below. 

■ Answering machine messages. The first procedure involved leaving messages on 
graduates* answering machines, asking them to call the toll-free number. This was only 
done for graduates that could not be reached after repeated calls. 

■ FoUowup letter. The second procedure was a foUowup letter sent to all nonrespondents 
(except refusals). This letter emphasized the importance of the study and requested that 
the graduate call the study*s toll-free number. This letter, along with the answering 
machine messages, helped obtain responses from graduates who were willing to participate 
but had schedules that made them difficult to reach. 

■ Mail questionnaire. The third procedure was to send a questionnaire to be returned by 
mail to graduates with unlisted numbers, those without telephones, and refusals with 
addresses. Graduates with unlisted telephone numbers wei identified during the tracing 
operation through directory assistance. Those without telephone numbers were identified 
by a relative or friend as having no phone. Questionnaires were mailed to 1,150 
graduates. Of those mailed, completed questionnaires were obtained from 11 percent. 
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1991 Survey of 1989-90 College Graduates evaluation study 

[November 4, 1994] 
VERIFICATION OF INFORMATION 
May I speak with [STUDENT NAME]? 

1 . SPEAKING WITH GRADUATE (CONTINUE WITH THE INTERVIEW) 

2. graduate available (IS BEING CALLED TO THE PHONE) 

3. GRADUATE NOT AVAILABLE (MAKE AN APPOINTMENT) 

4. GRADUATE KNOWN BUT LIVES AT ANOTHER NUMBER 

5. RECORDING-NUMBER CHANGED, DISCONNECTED OR NOT IN SERVICE 

6. NEVER HEARD OF GRADUATE 

7. GOTO RESULT 

1. Hello, my name is {NAME} and I am calling on behalf of the United States 

Department of Education in regard to a study of Recent College Graduates. 

EVALNTRO: Recently you participated in a study of recent college graduates for the United 
States Department of Education. At this time, I would like to thank you for your 
participation. In order to test our procedures, we are contacting a randomly selected 
sample of graduate participants and re-asking them a small portion of the survey. 



1 . CONTINUE WITH THE INTERVIEW 

2. WILL NOT CONTINUE 
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MAJOR/GRADE POINT 



IF DEGREE IS BACHELOR'S ASK 0.6: IF DEGREE IS MASTER'S OR BOTH ASK Q.9A. 



6. What was your major field of study for your 1989-90 {BACHELOR'S/MASTER'S} degree? [code 

ONLY one: if respondent states held not verbatim on list, code 91 OTHER] 



1 


ACCOUNTING 


15 


ECONOMICS 


27 


MUSIC 


2 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 


16 


EDUCATION 


28 


NURSING 


3 


AGRICULTURE 


17 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


29 


PHYSICS 


4 


ARCHITECTURE 


18 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


30 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5 


BANKING OR FINANCE 


19 


ENGLISH 


31 


POUTICAL SCIENCE OR GOVERNMENT 


6 


BIOLOGY 


20 


FRENCH 


32 


PSYCHOLOGY 


7 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


21 


HISTORY 


33 


SOCIAL WORK 


8 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


22 


HOME ECONOMICS 


34 


SOCIOLOGY 


9 


BUSINESS OR MANAGEMENT 


23 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


35 


SPANISH 


10 


CHEMISTRY 


24 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT OR RESEARCH 


36 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


11 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


25 


MATHEMATIC$ OR ORSTATISTICS 


37 


ZOOLOGY 


12 


COMMUNICATIONS 


26 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


91 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 


13 


COMPUTER SCIENCE OR 











INFORMATION SCIENCE 
14 CRIMINAL JUSTICE OR CRIMINOLOGY 



9a. What was your major field of study at the undergraduate level? [code only 

one: if the respondent states a FIELD THAT IS NOT VERBATIM ON THE LIST. CODE 
OTHER AND SPECIFY] 



1 


ACCOUNTING 


15 


ECONOMICS 


27 


MUSIC 


2 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 


16 


EDUCATION 


28 


NURSING 


3 


AGRICULTURE 


17 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


29 


PHYSICS 


4 


ARCHITECTURE 


18 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


30 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5 


BANKING OR FINANCE 


19 


ENGLISH 


31 


POLITICAL SCIENCE OR GOVERNMENT 


6 


BIOLOGY 


20 


FRENCH 


32 


PSYCHOLOGY 


7 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


21 


HISTORY 


33 


SOCIAL WORK 


8 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


22 


HOME ECONOMICS 


34 


SOCIOLOGY 


9 


BUSINESS OR MANAGEMENT 


23 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


35 


SPANISH 


10 


CHEMISTRY 


24 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT OR RESEARCH 


36 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


11 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


25 


MATHEMATICS OR ORSTATISTICS 


37 


ZOOLOGY 


12 


COMMUNICATIONS 


26 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


91 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 


13 


COMPUTER SCIENCE OR 











INFORMATION SCIENCE 
14 CRIMINAL JUSTICE OR CRIMINOLOGY 



On a 4-point scale, what was your grade point average for all your coursework 
for your undergraduate degree? [read list only as probe: Did you receive... ] 



3.75-4.00 GPA (mostly A'S) 

3.25-3.74 GPA (ABOUT HALF A'S AND HALF B*S) 

2.75-3.24 GPA (MOSTLY B'S) 

2.25-2.74 GPA (ABOUT HALF B'S AND HALF C'S) 

1 .75-2.24 GPA (MOSTLY G'S) 

1 .25-1 .74 GPA (ABOUT HALF C'S AND HALF D*S) 

LESS THAN 1 .25 (MOSTLY D'S OR BELOW) 

HAVE NOT TAKEN COURSES FOR WHICH GRADES WERE GIVEN 
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ADDITIONAL EDUCATION 

BINTRO: Throughout this questionnaire we will be referring to your {degree} from 
{INSTITUTION} as your 1989-90 degree. Even if you have other degrees please answer only 
for this degree whenever we say your 1989-90 degree. 

The next questions cover any additional education you nnay have received since obtaining 
your degree. 

11. * During or after completing your 1989-90 degree, did you apply to any school 

for additional formal training? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

1 2. * Have you attended school at any rime since receiving the 1989-90 degree? 

YES 1 [GO TO Q.I 5] 

NO 2 



IFQ.11 = N0ANDQ.12 = NO, ASK Q.13 AND GO TO Q.23. IFQ.11 = YES AND 0.12 = NO, DON'T 
ASK Q.I 3 AND GO TO 0.23. 



13.* Which of the following best describes your reason for not applying to school? 
Would you say 



You had no plans to continue your education 1 [GO to 0.23] 

You wanted to work before continuing your education 2 [GO to 0.23] 

You wanted to take time off before continuing 

' your education, or 3 [GO to 0.23] 

You could not afford to continue your education? 4 [GO to 0.23] 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 91 [GO TO 0.^>3] 



15.* Are you still enrolled? 



YES 1 [go TO 0.17] 

NO 2 
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EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE 

The next questions cover your employment experience during the week of April 22, 1991 . 



IF Q.I 2. ENROLLED, = 1 . THEN ASK Q.23A; ELSE GO TO 0.23 



23a.* During the week of April 22, 1991, did you have any kind of assistantships or 

participate in the College Work Study Program? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

23. * Please think back to April 22 1991. Were you working for pay during this 

v^eek? Please include any paid job from which you were on leave or vacation. 
Exclude graduate student assistantships and work study. 

YES 1 [GOTOCINTRO] 

NO 2 

24. * Were you looking for work during the week of April 22, 1 991 ? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

25. * Were you available for work during the week of April 22, 1991? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

26. What was the main reason you were not working during the week of April 22. 
1991? 

I WAS GOING TO SCHOOL (INCLUDES ASSISTANTSHIP 

AND WORKSTUDY) 1 [GOTOQ.50] 

I HAD FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES (PARENTS, CHILDREN, 

PREGNANCY) 2 [GO TO Q.50] 

I COULD NOT FIND THE KIND OF JOB I WANTED 3 [GO TO Q.50] 

I DID NOT WANT TO WORK 4 [GO TO Q.50] 

I HAD ALREADY SECURED A NEW JOB TO BEGIN 

SOMETIME AFTER APRIL 22, 1991 (INCLUDING 

JOBS STARTING IN THE SUMMER OR FALL) 5 [GOTO Q.50] 

I WAS LAID OFF 6 [GO TO Q.50] 

RETIRED 7 [GO TO Q.50] 

OTHER REASON (SPECIFY) 91 [GO TO Q.50] 
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CINTRO: Please answer the following questions for the principal job you held during the 
week of April 22, 1991 . If you had more than one job at the same time, answer for the ph 
from which you earned the most Income, excluding assistantships and work study. 



28 * What type or work were you doing? (for example: registered nurse. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, ACCOUNTANT, SCHOOL GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, SCHOOL 
TEACHER.) 



Q28VERIFY [READ IF NECESSARY: WAS THE JOB RECORDED ABOVE THAT OF A 
SCHOOL TEACHER AT ANY GRADE LEVEL FROM PREKINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH GRADE 12?. EXCLUDE TUTORS, COLLEGE TEACHERS, AND 
DAY CARE WORKERS WITH LITTLE OR NO INSTRUCTIONAL DUTIES] 

YES 1 

NO 2 



32.* Was this job full-time or part-time during the week of April 22, 1 991 ? 

FULL-TIME ^ 

PART-TIME 2 



34 * Were you: 

An employee of a corporatation, private company, business, 

or individual, for wages, salary, or commissions, 1 [GO to Q.38] 

A federal government employee. 2 [go to Q.38] 

A state government employee 3 [GO to Q.38] 

A local government employee 

(city, county, etc.). or 4 [GO to Q.38] 

Self-employed in your own business, 

professional practice or firm? 5 

36.* How many hours per week did you work in your business? 

HOURS l. I I 



37 * What was your personal annual income from your business before taxes? 

[ENTER IN DOLLARS] 
INCOME I I II I I i m [GOTOQ.40] 



0 
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38 * How many hours per week were you usually employed at this job? 

HOURS rn 

***U3aiC: CHECK AaAiNSTO.32, J0BMR9 MUST BE > = 30 IF FULLTIME; < 30 IFPARTTIME 

39 * At what rate (before deductions) were you paid on this job? 

AMOUNT I I I I I Tl - nn [QOTO Q.40] 

PER 

HOUR 1 

DAY 2 

WEEK 3 

MONTH 4 

YEAR 5 



*** LOGIC: IF 0 

IF 2.00 
IF 10.00 
IF 40.00 



< = 

< = 

< = 

< = 



JOBRATE 
JOBRATE 
JOBRATE 
JOBRATE 



iFJ0BUNIT= 1 AND JOBRATE 
IFJ0BUNIT= 2 AND JOBRATE 



<- 1.99, 

< = 9.99, 

< = 39.99, 

< = 499.99, 

> 100.00, 

> 1,000.00, 



IF JOBUNIT= 3 AND JOBHATE > 5,000.00, 



THEN JOBUNIT CANNOT = 2, 3, 4, 5. 

THEN JOBUNIT CANNOT = 3, 4, 5. 

THEN JOBUNIT CANNOT = 4, 5. 

THEN JOBUNIT CANNOT = 5. 

THEN VERIFY. HARD RANGE = 500.00. 

THEN VERIFY. HARD RANGE 5,000.00 

THEN VERIFY. HARD RANGE = 10,000o00 



IF JOBUNIT = 4 AND JOBRATE > 20,000.00, THEN VERIFY. H> RD RANGE = 30,000.00 
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SECOND JOB 



40. In addition to the principal job you have already described, were you working 

for pay at a second Job during the week of April 22, 1991? 

YES 1 

NO 2 [GO TO Q.42] 



41. Was the second job that of a school teacher at any grade level from 

prekindergarten through grade 12? [exclude job as teacher's aide or day 

CARE CENTER WORKER WITH NO INSTRUCTIONAL DUTIES. ALSO EXCLUDE STUDENT 
TEACHING AND TUTORING] 

YES 1 

NO 2 

RELATIONSHIP OF YOUR DEGREE TO YOUR JOB 



42. Was a 4-year college degree required in order to obtain your principal job 

during the week of April 22, 1991? 

YES 1 

NO 2 



43. To what extent was your work on this principal job related to your major field 
of study for your 1989-90 degree. Was it ... 

Closely related, 1 [GO TO Q.45] 

Somewhat related, or 2 [GO to Q.45] 

Not related 3 

44. What was the main reason you took a job not related to your field of study? 

COULD NOT FIND A JOB IN FIELD/NEEDED JOB FOR EXPENSES 1 

PAY WAS BETTER 2 

BETTER OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 3 

WANTED TO SEE IF LIKED THIS KIND OF WORK 4 

JOB WAS HELD PRIOR TO COMPLETING YOUR DEGREE ..: 5 

WANTED TO WORK IN A "MANUAL" OCCUPATION 6 

BETTER OPPORTUNITY TO HELP PEOPLE OR BE USEFUL TO SOCIETY 7 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 91 



45. Which of the following statements best describes the principal job you held on 

April 22, 1991 with regard to career potential? 

A job with definite career potential, 1 

A job with possible career potential, or 2 

A temporary or permanent job without much career potential? .... 3 
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TEACHER CERTIFICATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



DINTRO: The next questions have to do with teacher eligibility, certification, and 
employment. In this study I will be asking separate questions about elialbllitv to leach and 
about certification to teach. 



50.* Are you eligible to teach school at any grade level from prekindergarten 

through grade 12? That is, have you completed all coursework, including 
student or practice teaching, required for a regular or standard license to 
teach in at least one State? 

YES 1 

NO 2 (GOTOQ.53] 



52.* When did you first become eligible for a certificate or license? 

BEFORE JULY 1, 1989 1 

JULY 1 , 1 989 - JUNE 30, 1 990 2 

ARERJUNE30, 1990 3 



53.* Do you hold any type of regular or temporary leaching certificate or license to 

teach school at any grade level(s), prekindergarten through grade 12, in at 
least one State? [include initial, regular or standard, provisional, 

EMERGENCY, PROBATIONARY, OR TEMPORARY] 

YES 1 

NO 2 



IF NO OR DON'T KNOW OR REFUSED TO Q.50 AND Q.53 SKIP TO Q.61 ; ELSE SKIP TO Q.58. 



55. In what month and year did you first receive a certificate or license to teach? 

month: rn year: 19Q^ 

***LOGlC: CERT[YY,MM] < = SYSTEM DATE*** 

57A. Is your certification or license issued by a state? 

yes 1 

NO 2 [GOTOQ.57C] 



INTERVIEWER WILL ENTER 2-CHARACTER STATE, FOR Q.57B OR Q.57C. 
A CONFIRMATION MESSAGE WILL APPEAR WITH STATE NAME. 



57B. What is the name of the state from which you received your most recent 

certificate or license? 

STATE [GO TO Q.58] 



570. What is the name of the teacher certification agency from which you received 

your most recent certificate or license? 



NAME OF LOCAL CERTIFICATION AGENCY 



In the state of 
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I will be reading a list of subject fields. Please tell me In which fields you have specific 
subject eligibility and/or certification to teach. 

[FOR EACH FIELD ASK] 

58. Do you have specific subject eligibility to teach? [by eligibility we wean you have completed 

ALL COURSEWORK. INCLUDING STUDENT OR PRACTICE TEACHING, REQUIRED FOR A REGULAR OR 
STANDARD LICENSE TO TEACH IN AT LEAST ONE STATE. [SKIP IF Q.50 IS NO] 



59. Do you have specific subject certification to teach [BY certified we mean you hold some tye 

OF REGULAR OR TEMPORARY TEACHING CERTIFICATE OR LICENSE TO TEACH SCHOOL AT ANY GRADE 
LEVEL, PREKINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 1 2, IN AT LEAST ONE STATE.] [SKIP IF Q.53 IS NO] 







Q.58 




Q.59 








Column A. 


Column B. 






Fields eligible 


Fields certified 






to teach 




to teach 










Yes 


No 


1. 


Any Elementary fields, general or specialized 




9 




2 


2. 


Art/fine art/performing arts 




O 
c. 




9 


3. 


Basic skills and remedial education 




9 


1 


2 


4. 


Bilingual education 




2 




2 


5. 




1 


2 




2 


6. 


Business (not part of voc. ed. curriculum) 




2 


] 


9 


7. 


Computer science 




2 


] 


9 


8. 










9 


9. 


English-as-a-second language 


1 


2 


] 


2 


10. 


Foreign languages 




2 




2 


11. 


Gifted /talented 




2 


1 


o 
c 


12. 


Health 




9 


* 


o 


1 o. 






2 


1 


2 


14. 


Industrial Arts, Trade, and Industry 


1 


2 


1 


2 


15. 




1 


2 


1 


2 


16. 




"I 


2 


■j 


2 




Anv Phvsical sciences aenerai or SDeciaiized* 












flir VPC ACW 1 

[Ir Tco AoIa J 










1 7. 


General Sciences (no specialized area) 




2 


1 


2 


18. 


Chemistry 




2 


1 


2 


19. 


Geology/earth science 


1 


2 




9 
c. 


20. 










2 


21. 


Other physical sciences 




2 




2 


22. 






2 




2 


23. 


P re-elementary education 




2 




2 


24. 






2 




2 


25. 


Religion/philosophy 




2 




2 


26. 






2 




2 




Any Special education fields 












[IF YES ask;1 






1 




27. 


Mentally retarded 


1 


2 


2 


28. 


Hearing impaired, deaf 


1 


2 


1 


2 


29. 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


1 


2 


1 


2 


30. 




1 


2 


1 


2 


31. 


Specific learning disability 


1 


2 


1 


2 


32. 


General certificate (no specific condition) 


1 


2 


1 


2 


33. 




1 


2 


1 


2 


34. 


Vocational Education, other than Business, Home 














1 


2 


1 


2 


35. 


Other fields [includes general secondary certificate] 


1 


2 


1 


2 
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SKIP Q.61 IF Q28VERIFY = 1 , SET EVERTEAC TO 1 



61 . Have you ever taught any grade from prekindergarten through grade 1 2? 



YES 1 [GOTOQ.62] 

NO 2 



!F NO. REFUSED. OR DONT KNOW TO 0.61 SET Q.62 = 2 AND SKIP TO Q.64 



62. Prior to completing the requirements for your 1 989-90 degree, were you at any 

time employed as a school teacher at any grade level, from prekindergarten 
through grade 12? Please exclude student or practice teaching and work as a 
teacher's aide. 



YES 
NO . 



1 

2 
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APPLIED FOR A TEACHING POSITION 



64. Have you applied for a job as a school teacher at any grade level from 

prekindergarten through grade 12 since or immediately prior to receiving your 



Now I would like to ask you about applying for teaching positions. 



1989-90 degree? 



IF NO, REFUSED, OR DON'T KNOW TO Q.50, Q.53, AND Q.61 , SET Q.65 TO 1 AND SKIP TO 0.94; 

ELSE IF 0.64 = 1 , GO TO 0.66 



65. What was the main reason you decided not to apply for a teaching job? 



NEVER INTERESTED IN TEACHING 1 

MORE EDUCATION BEFORE TEACHING (NOT READY) 2 

HAD ALL COURSEWORK NEEDED BUT NOT READY TO APPLY 3 

DID NOT BOTHER TO APPLY BECAUSE JOBS ARE HARD TO GET 4 

STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE DISCOURAGED ME 5 

MORE MONEY IN OTHER JOB OFFER 6 

MORE PRESTIGE IN OTHER JOB OFFER 7 

WANTED OTHER OCCUPATION 8 

(SPECIFY OCCUPATION) 

LOW PAY 9 

TEACHING CONDITIONS 10 

ALREADY HAD A TEACHING JOB 1 1 

OTHER (specify) 91 



SKIP 0.66 IF 028VER1FY = 1 ; SET EVEDEGR TO 1 
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IF (Q.50 - 1 OR QS3 = 1) AND (Q.61 = 2) THEN DISPLAY Q,66TEXT BEFORE 0.66. 



66. I've recorded that you've never taught any grade from prekifKlergarten 
through grade 12. Before continuing, I'd like to verify your teaching status 
since receiving your 1989-90 degree. 

Have you taught at any grade level, from prekindergarten through grade 12, 
since receiving your 1989-90 degree? 

YES 1 

NO 2 [GO TO 0.94.] 

TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 

The next questions have to do with your employment as a teacher. 

67. * In what month and year did you first start teaching? 

month: rn year: 19CD 

***LOQIC: TEACH [YY.MM] < = SYSTEM DATE*** 



SKIP Q.68 IF Q28VERIFY = 1 ; SET MAINTEAC TO 1 



68.* During the week of April 22, 1991 was your principal Job that of a school 

teacher at any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12? 

[PRINCIPAL JOB MEANS THE JOB FROM WHICH YOU EARN MOST OF YOUR INCOME] 

YES 1 

NO 2 [GOTOQ.94.] 

*** logic: if MAINTEAC = YES, Q28VERIFY (OCCUVERF) MUST = 1 ^** 
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71. Please tell me all the fields in which you were teaching during the week of April 22. 1991. 

[CODE ALL THAT APPLY INTO GENERAL CATEGORIES LISTED BELOW.] [FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
5.71 CODE "ANY ELEMENTARY FIELDS." CODE SEPARATE FIELDS ONLY IF TEACH SEPARATE CLASSES] 



NONE MUST BE ENTERED ALONE; ASK 0.72 ONLY IF INDICATED TAUGHT IN MORE THAN ONE FIELD 



72. During the week of April 22. 1 991 . what was the field in which you taught most of the time? 







U.7i 

Fields 
teaching 


U.72 

Code only one 

Field taught 
most frequently 


0. 




00 




1. 


ANY ELEMENTARY FIELDS, GENERAL OR SPECIALIZED 


01 


01 


2. 


ART/FINE ART/PERFORMING ARTS 


02 


02 


3. 


BASIC SKILLS AND REMEDIAL EDUCATION 


03 


03 


4. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


04 


04 


5. 


BIOLOGICAL OR LIFE SCIENCES 


05 


05 


6. 


BUSINESS CAOT PART OF VOC. ED. CURRICULUM).... 


06 


06 


7. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


07 


07 


8. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


08 


08 


9. 


ENGLISH-AS-A-SECOND LANGUAGE 


09 


09 


10. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


10 


10 


11. 


GIFTED/TALENTED 


11 


11 


12. 


HEALTH 


12 


12 


13. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


13 


13 


14. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS/TRADE 


14 


14 


15. 


MATHEMATICS 


15 


15 


16. 


MUSIC 


16 


16 




ANY PHYSICAL SCIENCES, GENERAL OR SPECIALIZED: 






17. 


GENERAL SCIENCES (NO SPECIALIZED AREA) .... 


17 


17 


18. 


/^i ir**A At ^\ 1 ■ k\ # 


18 


18 


19. 


GEOLOGY/EARTH SCIENCE 


19 


19 


20. 


PHYSICS 


20 


20 


21. 


OTHER PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


21 


21 


•22. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


22 


22 


23. 


PRE-ELEMENTARY EDUCAi ION 


23 


23 


24. 


READING 


24 


24 


25. 


RELIGION/PHILOSOPHY 


25 


25 


26. 




do 






ANY SPECIAL EDUCATION FIELDS 






27. 


MENTALLY RETARDED 


27 


27 


28. 


HEARING IMPAIRED, DEAF 


28 


28 


29. 


SERIOUSLY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


29 


29 


30. 


SPEECH IMPAIRED 


30 


30 


31. 


SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABIUTY 


31 


31 


32. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE (NO SPECIFIC CONDITION) 


32 


32 


30. 


OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION 


33 


33 


34. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION - OTHER 


34 


34 


35. 


OTHER FIELDS 


35 


35 
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TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



The next questions are about your teaching assignment. 



85. Was your teaching assignment full-time or part-time during the week of April 

22. 1991? 

FULL-TIME 1 

PART-TIME 2 



87. Were you working under a teaching contract or did you have some other 

arrangement, such as substitute teaching? 

TEACHING CONTRACT 1 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 2 [GOTOQ.94] 

INTERNSHIP 3 [GOTOQ.94] 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 91 [GO TO Q.94] 

87a. How many months per year was your principal teaching contract? 



NUMBER OF MONTHG PER YEAR: 



87b. How many months per year were you paid? 

NUMBER OF MONTHS PER year: fTI 

87c. What was your annual income from the principal teaching contract under which you 
were wc <ing on April 22, 1991? 

[enter IN DOLURS] 
AMOUNT I I I I I I I . m 



87d . Do you expect any other earned income from summer employment outside of your 
principal teaching job in 1991? 

YES 1 

NO 2 [GO TO Q.94] 

87e. What is the total amount you expect to earn from summer employment? 



[ENTER IN DOLLARS] 
AMOUNT I II I II l -m 



IF TEACXINC = 0. THEN RESET TEACXTRA TO 2 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Are you of Hispanic or Spanish origin? 

1 

2 



YES 
NO. 



What race do you consider yourself? 

WHITE [CAUCASIAN] 

BLACK [AFRICAN AMERICAN] 

NATIVE AMERICAN OR ALASKA NATIVE 

[AMERICAN INDIAN] 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO ATTEND SCHOOL 

EINTRO: 

The next questions concern how you financed your education. Please answer only for the 
{INSERT DEGREE} degree you received from {insert institution} In 1989-90, arxl not any other 
education you may have r9celv8d before or after receiving the 1989-90 degree. 

I will be reading a list of possible sources of financial support. I would first like to Identify which 
ones you used. We are interested in your total expenses including tuition, fees, room, board, 
supplies, transportation, and miscellaneous expenses. 

106. In financing your 1989-90 degree, did you use.... 



SOURCE OF PAYMENT YES NO 

a. Your own earnings and personal savings excluding 

work study earnings? 1 2 

b. Your earnings from work study? 1 2 

c. Support from spouse? 1 2 

d. Support from parents? 1 2 

[IF YES] Was this In the form of: 

1 . Support to be paid back (loans) 1 2 

2. Support NOT to be paid back 1 2 

e. Support from relatives or friends? 1 2 

[IF YES] Was this in the form of: 

1. Support to be paid back (loans) 1 2 

2. Support NOT to be paid back 1 2 

f. Employers support? 1 2 

[IF YES] Was this in the form of: overlay 

1 . Support to be paid back (loans) 1 2 

2. Support NOT to be paid back 1 2 

g. Loans from any source other than 

from parents, relatives, friends, or employers)? 1 2 

h. Grants or scholarships from Federal, State, or local 
government or your college or university? 1 2 

I. Grants or scholarships from any other source such as 

private companies or civic organizations? 1 2 

]. Fellowships from any source? 1 2 

k. Assistantships from any source? 1 2 

I. Any other sources that I have not mentioned? 

fSPECIFYl 1 2 



AT LEAST 1 RESPONSE AT Q.106 MUST BE 1 OR MISSING 
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IF YES TO Q.106h or Q.106i, ASK FOR EACH TYPE 



110. We are interested in the types of grants or scholarships you have ever 

received for your 1989-90 degree. 

At any time while working on your 1989-90 degree did you ever have 

Did you have this form of aid between July 1, 1989 and June 30, 1990? 

BETWEEN JULY 1 , 1989 
EVER AND JUNE 30, 1990 

YES NO YES NO 

a. Federal Pell or BEOGS grants? 12 12 

b. Other Federal grants or scholarships? 12 12 

c. State grants or scholarships? 12 12 

d. Institutional grants or scholarships? 12 12 

e. Other grants or scholarships? 12 12 
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IF YES TO Q.106g, ASK EACH TYPE; ELSE SKIP TO BOX BEFORE 0.1 15. 



111. Now I'd like to ask about loans other than from parents, relatives, friends, or 

employers. At any time while working on your 1989-90 degree, did you have 
any of the following types of loans? Did you ever have... 

Did you have this form of aid between July 1 , 1 989 and June 30, 1990 year? 

BETWEEN JULY 1 , 1989 
EVER AND JUNE 30, 1990 

YES NO YES NO 

a. Federal Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) Program now 



called the Stafford Loan? 12 12 

b. The Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS)? 12 12 

c. Other Federal loans (Perkins, Income Contingent)? ..1 2 12 

d. State loans? 12 12 

e. Institutional loans? 12 12 

f. Other loans excluding loans from parents, friends 

relatives, or employers? 12 12 



AT LEAST 1 •'EVER" AT Q.1 11 MUST EQUAL "1" IF ASKED. IF NOT, MESSAGE INTERVIEWER. IF 
CONFIRMS NO ''1" SECOND TIME THROUGH, GO TO END. 
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RECONCILIATION QUESTIONS 



THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS WILL BE ASKED ONLY IF THE ANSWERS GIVEN IN 
THE TWO INTERVIEWS ARE DIFFERENT AND NEITHER ANSWER IS REFUSED OR 
DONT KNOW. 



*10R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you had not taken 
courses for which grades were given/your undergraduate GPA was 

Now I have recorded that you did not take courses for which grades were 
given/your undergraduate GPA was GPA2 . 



1 . Was the original answer correct, or [GO TO Q.11 R] 

2. Is the new answer correct, [go to Q.1 1 r] 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 



0PT1 0 What was your undergraduate GPA? 



1. 3.75 -4.00 (MOSTLY A'S) 

2. 3.25 - 3.74 (HALF A'S & HALF B'S) 

3. 2.75 -3.24 (MOSTLY B'S) 

4. 2.25 - 2.74 (HALF B'S & HALF C'S) 

5. 1.75 -2.24 (MOSTLY C'S) 

6. 1 .25 - 1 .74 (HALF C'S & HALF D'S) 

7. LESS THAN 1 .25 (MOSTLY D'S & BELOW) 

8. DID NOT TAKE COURSE FOR GRADE 

11R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you had/had not 

applied to any school for additional training after completing your 1989-90 
degree. 

Now I have recorded that you have/have not applied for additional training 
after 

completing your 1989-90 degree. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

** 4. Or, has the situation changed since we last spoke with you? 



12R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you had /had not 

attended school at any time since receiving vour 1989-90 degree . 

Now I have recorded that you have/have not attended school at any time 
since receiving vour 1989-90 deg ree. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

** 4. Or. has the situation changed since we last spoke with you? 
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13R. 



During our original interview with you, we recorded that your best reason for 
not applying to school was that you had no plans to continue/want to work 
before continuing/could not afford to continue NOTATEOS your education 



0PT13. 



15R. 



23AR. 



23R. 



Now I have recorded that best reason for not applying to school is that you 
had no plans to continue/want to work before continuing/could not afford to 
continue N0TAT0S2 your education 



What was your best reason for not applying to school? 

1 . You hadno plans to continue your education, 

2. You wanted to work before continuing your education, 

3. You wanted to take time offf before continuing your education, or 

4. You could not afford to continue your education? 
91. OTHER 



During our original interview with you, we recorded that you were/were not 
still enrolled in school since receiving your 1989-90 degree. 

Now I have recorded that you are/are not still enrolled in school. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

** 4. Or, has the situation changed since we last spoke with you? 



During our original Interview with you, we recorded that you did have a kind 
of/did not have any kind of assistantship or/nor participated in the College 
Work Study Program during the week of April 22, 1991 . 

Now I have recorded that you did have an assistantship or participated/did 
not have any assistantship nor participated in the College Work Study 
Program during the week of April 22, 1991. 



1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



During our original Interview with you, we recorded that you were/were not 
working for pay during the week of April 22. 1991 . 

Now I have recorded that you did/did not work for pay during the week of 
April 22, 1991. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



Was the original answer correct, or 
Is the new answer correct, 
Is neither answer correct, 
Or, has the situation changed 
since we last spoke with you? 



[GO TO Q23R] 
[GO TO Q23R] 



[GO TOQ23R] 
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24R. During our original interview witli you, we recorded tliat you were/were not 

looking for work during the week of April 22, 1 991 . 

Now I have recorded that you were/were not looking for work during the week 
of April 22, 1991. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



25R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you were/were not 

available for work during the week of April 22, 1991. 

Now I have recorded that you were/were not available for work during the 
week of April 22, 1991. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



INTERVIEWER WILL BE ASKED: 

DURING THE FIRST INTERVIEW THE RESPONDENT SAID THAT HE/SHE WAS 
EMPLOYED AS A/AN CQCCUPAIN). 

DURING THIS INTERVIEW HE/SHE WAS A/AN (0CCUPAT2) . 
ARE THESE TWO OCCUPATIONS THE SAME? 

1. YES 

2. NO [GOTOQ.28R] 



28R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you worked as a/an 

OCCUPATN during the week of April 22, 1 991 . 

Now I have recordejj that you worked as a/an 0CCUPAT2 during the week of 
April 22, 1991. ^ 

1 . Was the originsi answer correct, or [go to Q.32r] 

2. Is the new answer correct, (GO TO Q.32R] 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 



REC028. What is the correct answer? [What type of work were you doing during the 
week of April 22, 1991] 

CORRECT ANSWER: 
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32R. 



During our original inten/iew with you, we recorded that you were employed 
full-time/part-tinne during the week of April 22. 1991 . 



Now I have recorded that you were employed full-time/part-time during the 
week of April 22, 1991. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



34R. During our original inten/iew with you, we recorded that you were an employee 

of a corporation, private company, business or indivkJual/an employee of the 
federal government/an employee of a state government/self-employed during 
the week of April 22, 1991 . 

Now I have recorded that you were an employee of a corporation, private 
company, business or indivkJual/an employee of the federal government/an 
employee of a state government/self-employed during the week of April 22, 
1991. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or [GO to Q.36] 

2. Is the new answer correct, [GO TO 0.36] 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 

OPT34. Were you: 

1 . An employee of a corporation, private company, business or individual, 

2. A federal government employee, 

3. A state government employee, 

4. A local government employee, or 

5. Self employed in your own business, professional practice or firm? 



IF Q34 = 5, THEN GO TO Q.36R ELSE GO TO Q.38R 



36R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that during the week of 
April 22, 1991 you worked hours per week at your business. 

Now I have recorded that you worked hours per week at your business. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 
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37R. 



During our original interview with you, we recorded that your personal annual 
income from your business before taxes was $ as of April 22, 1 991 . 



Now I have recorded that your personal annual income from your business 
was $ on April 22, 1 991 . 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or [GO TO Q.38r] 

2. Is the new answer correct, [GO TO Q.38r1 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 



REININCM. What was your annual income from your business? 
ANSWER: $ 



38R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that during the week of 
April 22, 1991 you worked hours per week. 

Now I have recorded that you worked hours per week. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or [GO TO Q.39r] 

2. Is the new answer correct, [GO to Q.39r] 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 



OPT38. How many hours per week did you work during the week of April 22, 1991? 



39R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you were paid 

$ dollars per hour/day/week/month/year for the job you held during 

the week of April 22, 1 991 . 

Now I have recorded that you were paid $ dr'fars per 

hour/day/week/month/year for the job you held during that week. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or [GO TO Q.40R] 

2. Is the new answer correct, [GO TO Q.40R] 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 
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REININCM. What was your {annual/monthly /weekly/daily/hourly} income? 



ANSWER: $ 



PER: 

1. HOUR 

2. DAY 

3. WEEK 

4. MONTH 

5. YEAR 



40R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you were/were not 

working at a second job for pay during the week of April 22. 1991 . 

Now I have recorded that you were/were not working at a second job for pay 
during the week of April 22, 1991. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



41 R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that your second job 

was/was not that of a school teacher at any grade level from prekindergarten 
through grade 12. 

Now I have recorded that your second job was/was not that of a school 
teacher. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



50R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you were/were not 

eligible to teach in at least one State. 

Now I have recorded that you are/are not eligible to teach in at least one 
State. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

** 4. Or, has the situation changed since we last spoke with you? 
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52R. 



During our original interview witli you, we recorded that you first became 
eligible for a certificate or license before July 1, 1989/between July 1, 1989 
and June 30, 1990/after June 30, 1990. 



Now, I have recorded that you first became eligible for a certificate or license 
before July 1, 1989/between July 1, 1989 and June 30, 1990/after June 30, 
1990. 



1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

3. Or. is neither answer correct? 



[GOTOQ.53R] 
[GOTO Q.53R] 



OPT52 When did you first become eligible for a certificate or license? 

1. BEFORE JULY 1, 1989 

2. JULY1, 1989 -JUNE 30. 1990 

3. AFTER JUNE 30. 1990 



53R. During our original interview with you, we recorded that you did not have 

any /did have some type of regular or temporary teaching certificate or license 
to teach school at any grade level, prekindergarten through grade 12, in at 
least one State. 

Now, I have recorded that you do not have any/ do have some type of regular 
or temporary teaching certificate or license to teach school at any grade level 
in at least one State. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

** 4, Or, has the situation changed since we last spoke with you? 



67R, During our original interview with you, we recorded that you first started 

teaching in 
DATE . 



Now I have recorded that you first started teaching in DATE 



1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, 

3. Or, is neither answer correct? 



[GO TO Q.68R] 
[GO TO Q.68R] 



OPT67, 



In what month and year did you first start teaching? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 



7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 



JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 
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68R, During our original Interview with you» we recorded that your principal job 

during the week of April 22, 1991 was/was not that of a school teacher at any 
grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12. 

Now I have recorded that your principal job during the week of April 22, 1991 
was/was not that of a school teacher at any grade level fronn prekindergarten 
through grade 12. 

1 . Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct? 



[The following question will be asked after each reconciliation question.] 

OPINION What do you think might be the reason for the difference between what we 
recorded in the first and second interview? Was it because... 



1 . It was difficult to recall an exact answer to the question, or 

2. The question was unclear or the response category used in the 
question did not fit your situation, or 

3. The wrong response was recorded by our inten/iewer, or 

4. Your perception has changed since the interview was first conducted? 
91. OTHER 
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IREADJ 
TIMEBURD: 

If you have any comments regarding the time burden of this survey or any other aspect of 
this data collection, including suggestions for reducing the time burden, you may write to 
the U.S. Department of Education. 

(IF RESPONDENT INDICATES WOULD LIKE TO WRITE GIVE ADDRESS AS FOLLOWS] 

U.S. Department of Education 

Information, Management, and Compliance Division 

Washington. D.C. 20202-4651 



THANKY01: 

AT THIS TIME I'D LIKE TO THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YO JR PARTICIPATION IN THIS STUDY. 



*These questions are reconciled at the end of the survey. #10 is the last question to be 
reconciled because of it's sensitivity. 

**OPTION4 will not be allowed for Questions 1 1, 12, 50 and 53 only If the first answer was 
NO and the second answer is YES. For questin 15, Option 4 will be allowed if the first 
answer was YES and the second answe is NO. 
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APPENDIX C 

SELF-REPORTED REASONS FOR DISCREPANCIES IN REINTERVIEW 
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APPENDIX C 

SELF-REPORTED REASONS FOR DISCREPANCIES IN REINTERVIEW 



Reconciliation of Response Discrepancies 

The purposes of the reconciliation process were (i) to obtain the most accurate responses to 
selected questionnaire items for use in the estimates of bias discussed above; (2) to obtain the graduates* 
explanations of the most likely reason for the discrepancy; and (3) to use the graduates* explanations to 
identify possible problems with specific questionnaire items. This appendix focuses on graduates* 
explanations for the discrepancies. 

Graduate Identification of the Correct Answer 

Once all the reinterview questionnaire items had been asked, the CATI system compared responses 
from the original survey to the reinterview responses for each of the questionnaire items being reconciled. 
When there was a discrepancy between the response on the original and the response on the reinterview, 
the graduate was informed of the discrepancy and asked to identify the correct answer. The graduate was 
asked the following question: 

During our original interview with you, we recorded that... 
Now I have recorded that... 

1. Was the original answer correct, or 

2. Is the new answer correct, or 
(3. Is neither answer correct,) 

(4. Or, has the situation changed since we last spoke with you?) 
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Table C-1 below shows the distribution of responses to this resolution of discrepancies. 
Table C-L Resolution of response discrepancies 



Resolution of discrepancies 


Total 


Excluding income items 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




899 


100% 


671 


100% 




390 


43 


263 


39 


New answer correct 


424 


47 


335 


50 


Neither answer correct' 


25 


3 


17 


3 


Situation has changed* 


40 


4 


40 


6 




20 


2 


16 


2 



'This resolution was only applicable for questionnaire items with more than two response categories. This includes QIO, Q13, Q28, Q34, Q36, 
Q37. Q38. Q39, Q52, and Q67. Among the cases where "neither answer correct" was applicable, it was chosen 25 of 656 times (4 percent). 

^This resolution was only applicable tv,j questionnaire items where it was possible for the situation to change. This includes Q 1 1. Q12, Q13, Q15, 
Q50, and Q53. Among the cases where "situation changed" was applicable, it was chosen 40 of 200 times (20 percent). 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Original Answer Correct and New Answer Correct Categories. Overall, graduates said that 
the original answer was correct for 43 percent of the discrepancies, and that the new (reinterview) answer 
was correct for 47 percent of the discrepancies. This distribution changes when the income items (Q37 
and Q39) are excluded. For income (as for all questionnaire items), the original response was matched 
exactly to the reinterview response, and any difference between the two responses required a reconciliation 
with the graduate. Therefore, small differences due to rounding and differences in the reporting unit (year, 
month, week, day, or hour) were included as discrepancies. If the graduate indicated that the responses 
were actually the same, the interviewer was instructed to choose the category "original answer conrect." 
This was done so that difference rates calculated using reconciled responses do not include these cases 
where the two responses are actually the same. Therefore, the "original answer conrect" category is 
slightly inflated for the income items, and a more accurate distribution may be obtained when the income 
items are excluded. When income items are excluded, graduates said that the original answer was correct 
for 39 percent of the discrepancies, and that the new (reinterview) answer was correct for 50 percent of 
the discrepancies. 

If the reinterview is an independent replication of the original interview, then the number of 
original and reinterview errors should be roughly equal. In this case the differences between the two 
categories (originiU answer correct and new answer correct) is small, indicating that the reinterview was 
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relatively successful in producing an independent replication of the original survey. 



Neither Answer Correct Category. This category was only included when more than two 
responses were possible for a questionnaire item. About half the reconciliation questions included this 
answer category. Among all discrepancies, this category was chosen 3 percent of the time. Among the 
questions where it was applicable, it was chosen 4 percent of the time. 

Situation Has Changed Category* This category was only included for the six questionnaire 
items where a situation change was possible. Among all discrepancies, this category was chosen 4 percent 
of the time. Among the questions where it was applicable, it was chosen 20 percent of the time. 
Therefore, this is a significant category for some questions. 

Distribution by Questionnaire Item. Table C-2 contains the distribution of resolution categories 
by questionnaire item. Only items with at least 20 discrepancies are included in the table, except question 
53, which had 10 discrepancies and is included because it is a key question and is discussed in Chapter 
5. 

Table C-2. Resolution of response discrepancies by questionnaire item 



Questionnaire Item** 


Number of 
cases 


Percent in each resolution category 


Original 
answer 
correct 


Reintemew 
answer 
correct 


Neither 
answer 

correct 


Situation 
changed 


Don't know 


QIOGPA 


121 


43% 


54% 


2% 


* 


2% 




47 


30 


57 


* 


13% 


0 




47 


23 


47 


* 


30 


0 


Qi3 Reason did not apply 


71 


37 


42 


0 


18 


3 


Q23 Working for pay 


21 


48 


48 


* 




5 




27 


26 


74 


* 




0 




27 


30 


63 


0 




7 




146 


41 


47 


9 




3 


Q39 Salary amount (unit the same) . . . 


133 


51 


41 


6 




2 




93 


63 


34 


0 




2 


Q40 Working second job 


24 


50 


50 


* 




0 


Q53 Certified to teach 


10 


0 


60 




40 


0 


Q67 Month started teaching 


26 


50 


46 


4 




0 



*Not applicable. This was not a possible respon-^e category for the qucitiocinaire item. 

**Only reconciliation ^uestionnaite items with at least 20 discrepancies were included in thii table except qtieition 53 (certified to teach), which 
is included because it is a key question and is discussed in chapter 5. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Reasons for Discrepancies 



Within the RCC:^"^^ reinterview, once tine discrepancy had been resolved for a questionnaire item, 
the interviewer asked the graduate to identify the most likely reason the discrepancy had occurred. 
However, if the response to the resolution question had been that the situation had changed, the graduate 
was not asked the reason for the difference. Instead, the CATI program automatically entered a code 5 
as the reason. For all other cases, the graduate was asked the following question: 

What do you think might be the reason for the difference between what we recorded in the first . 
and second interview? Was it because: 

1. It was difficult to recall an exact answer to the question, or 

2. The question was unclear or the response category used in the question did not fit your 
situation, or 

3. The wrong response was recorded by our interviewer, or 

4. Your perception has changed since the interview was first conducted? 

5. SITUATION HAS CHANGED 
91. OTHER 



Table C-3 shows the distribution of reasons for the response discrepancies. 



Table C-3. Reasons for response discrepancies 





Total 


Excluding income items 


Reason for discrepancy 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




899 
/ 


100% 


671 


100% 


It was difficult to recall an exact answer to the question . . . 


320 


36 


216 


32 


The question was unclear or the response category did not fit 


183 


20 


154 


23 


The wrong response was recorded by the interviewer 


98 


11 


90 




R's perception changed since the interview was first 


114 


13 


88 


13 




40 


4 


40 


6 




142 


16 


81 


12 




2 




2 





♦This reason was only applicable for questionnaire items where it was possible for the situation to change. This includes Ql K Q12, Q13« Q15, 
Q50, and Q53. Among the cases where "situation changed" was applicable, it was chosen 40 of 200 times (20 percent). 



- Less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: PerccnUges may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Recall problems were cited by graduates as the most common reason for response discrepancies 
(36 percent of the time). This was followed by the question was unclear or the response category did not 
fit the graduate's situation (20 percent)^ other reasons (16 percent), the graduate's perception changed (13 
percent), and the wrong response was recorded by the interviewer (1 1 percent). 

Respondent error accounted for about one-third of the reasons included in the "other" category. 
Another one-third of aie "other" category was that both answers were correct or both were the same. This 
occurred most frequently in the questionnaire items of (1) hours per week, when the hours were rounded 
differently; (2) occupation, when the same occupation was reported slightly difrorently; (3) salary, when 
the unit (year, month, week, day, hour) was reported differently; and (4) reason for not applying to school 
after the degree, when the graduate said that both reasons for not applying were correct or the two reasons 
were basically the same. 

Table C-4 contains the distribution of reasons by questionnaire item. Only items with at least 20 
discrepancies are included in the table. When examining this table, it is important to look at the 
percentage of cases with discrepancies as well as the percentage in the reason category. For example, both 
Q23 (whether working for pay) and Q39 (salary amount) have 57 percent of their discrepancies caused 
by recall problems. However, Q23 only has discrepancies for 4 percent of the cases, while Q39 has 
discrepancies for 34 percent of the cases. This means that about 2 percent of the reinterview sample had 
difficulty recalling whether they worked for pay (calculated as .57 x 4), and about 19 percent of the 
reinterview sample had difficulty recalling the exact salary amount (calculated as .57 x 34). 

Question QIO. For grade point average (GPA), about 24 percent of the cases had discrepancies. 
Among those with discrepancies, the most common reasons were recall problems (41 percent) and 
interviewer error (37 percent). Recall can be affected by both tlie amount of time elapsed since the event 
and whether specific information is being requested. Most graduates had received their undergraduate 
degree at least 1 year before the survey, and grade point average is very specific information. 

This GPA question had the highest rate of interviewer error reported. When administering this 
question, the interviewer asked for the specific grade point average, and then chose the correct answer 
category. Interviewers may have made errors in choosing tlie answer category. It is also possible that 
some discrepancies reported as interviewer errors were actually graduate errors. Graduates who did not 
remember their previous responses may have assumed that the interviewer made the error. 
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Table C-4, Reason for response discrepancies by questionnaire item. 



Questionnaire item' 


Number of 
discrepancies 


Gross percent of 
cases with 
discrepancies'' 


Percent in each reason category 


Recall 

problem 


Unclear 
question 


Interviewer 
error 


Perception 
changed 


Situation 
changed 


CXher 


Don't 
know 


QIO GPA 


121 


24.1% 


41% 


8% 


37% 


6% 




7% 


0% 


Ql 1 Applied to school 


47 


9.2 


15 


40 


11 


15 


13% 


6 


0 


Q12 Attended school 


47 


9.2 


4 


23 


15 


17 


30 


11 


0 


Q13 Reason did not 




















apply 


71 


26.4 


13 


23 


3 


24 


18 


20 


0 


Q23 Woricing for pay 


21 


4.1 


57 


19 


5 


0 


* 


19 


0 


Q32 Job Ml or part 
















19 






27 


6.4 


19 


30 


7 


26 


* 


0 


Q34 Type of employer 27 


6.5 


30 


41 


7 


22 




0 


0 


Q38 Hours per week 
















16 


0 


ennployed .... 


146 


35.7 


47 


16 


5 


15 


* 


Q39 Salary exact 
















15 




amount (unit the 


133 


34.1 


57 


11 


5 


12 




0 


same) 




















Q39 Salary unit 


93 


23.8 


30 


16 


1 


10 




43 


0 


Q40 Working second 


















0 




24 


5.7 


58 


17 


13 


8 




4 


Q53 Certified to teach 


10 


2.0 


0 


20 


10 


20 


40 


10 


0 


Q67 Month sUrted 




















teaching 


26 


23.9 


54 


27 


8 


4 




4 


4 



*Not applicable. This was not a possible response category for the questionnaire. 

'Only reconciliation questionnaire items with at least 20 discrepancies were included in this table except question 53 (certified to teach)» which 
is included because it is a key question and is discussed in chapter 5. 

^e percentage of cases with discrepancies is based on the number of discrepancies for a questionnaire item divided by the number of cases for 
which that item was applicable and answered (i.e., not don*t know or refused). 

NOTE: PercenUges may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

Questions Qll, Q12, These three questions on school attendance after receiving the 
1989-90 degree were asked as follows: 

11, During or after completing your 1989-90 degree, did you apply to any school for 
additional formal trui^^ng? (yes/no) 

12. Have you attended school at any time since receiving the 1989-90 degree? (yes/no) 
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QUESTION 13 WAS ONLY ASKED IF Ql 1 AND Q12 WERE BOTH ANSWERED NO 



13. Which of the following best describes your reason for not applying to school? Would 
you say... 

You had no plans to continue your education, 

You wanted to work before continuing your education, 

You wanted to take time off before continuing your education, or 

You could not afford to continue your education? 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

For question 11, about 9 percent of the cases had discrepancies. For 40 percent of the 
discrepancies the reason cited was that the question was unclear. The time reference for this question, 
"During or after completing your 1989-90 degree," is somewhat complicated. Also, the teim "fonnaJ 
training" may be ambiguous. In the other (specify) responses, some graduates indicated that they were 
unsure what types of training should be included in this question. 

For question 12, about 9 percent of the cases had discrepancies. Among the discrepancies, 
the main reasons cited were that the situation had changed (30 percent), and the question was unclear (23 
percent). It is not surprising that almost one-third of the discrepancies were caused by the situation 
changing, since graduates who began attending school between the original survey and the reinterview 
would be included in this category. 

For question 13, about 26 percent of the cases had discrepancies. Among the discrepancies, 
the main reasons cited were that the graduate *s perception had changed (24 percent), tlie question was 
unclear or the response category used in the question did not fit the graduate's situation (23 percent), and 
other reasons (20 percent). Since this is an opinion question, it is understandable that the graduates* 
perceptions would change. It is also understandable that some graduates would say that the response 
categories did not fit their situations, or that more than one answer was correct (the most common 
response for the other category). 

Question 23* Only about 4 percent of the cases had discrepancies for this question on 
whether the graduate was working for pay the week of April 22, 1991. Over half (57 percent) of the 
discrepancies were reported as recall problems. 

Question 32. About 6 percent of the cases had discrepancies for whether the job was full 
time or part time during the week of April 22, 1991. The most common reasons for the discrepancies 
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were that the question was unclear (30 percent) and that the graduate *s perception had changed (26 
percent). Both of these reasons seem to indicate that some of the graduates were unsure of the definition 
of full and part time. 



Question 34. This question was read to graduates as follows: 



34. Were you: 

An employee of a corporation, private company, business, or individual, for wages, 

salary, or commissions, 
A federal government employee, 
A state government employee, 
A local government employee (city, county, etc.)* or 
Self-employed in your own business, professional practice or firm? 



Less than 7 percent of the cases had discrepancies for this question. Of those with 



discrepancies, 41 percent said the question was unclear or the response category used in the question did 
not fit their situation, 30 percent said that it was difficult to recall an exact answer, and 22 percent said 
their perception had changed since the first interview was conducted. 



Question 38. This question asked how many hours per week the graduate was usually 



employed on the principal job held the week of April 22, 1991. About 36 percent of the cases had 
discrepancies for this question. It should be noted that, since this question asks for the specific number 
of hours, even a difference of 1 hour per week would appear as a discrepancy. Almost half (47 percent) 
of the graduates with discrepancies said that it was difficult to recall an exact answer to the question. 



Question 39. This question asked at what rate (before deductions) the graduate was paid 



on the principal job held the week of April 22, 1991. The question asks for the amount and the unit (year, 
month, week, day, or hour). About one quarter (24 percent) of the cases answered in a different unit on 
the reinterview than on the original survey. Of these cases, 43 percent gave an "other" reason for the 



discrepancy. Most of these other reasons were that the answers were the same but given in different units. 
An additional 30 percent of the cases that answered in different units said that it was difficult to recall an 
exact answer to the question. 

About 34 percent of the cases gave their salary in the same unit but gave a different salary 
amount in the reinterview than in the original survey. Even small differences due to rounding would 
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appear as discrepancies. Among the cases with discrepancies, 57 percent said that they had difficulty 
recalling an exact answer to the question. 

Question 40. About 6 percent of the cases had discrepancies on this question, which asked 
whether, in addition to the principal job, the graduate was working for pay at a second job during the 
week of April 22, 1991. Over half (58 percent) of the cases with discrepancies said that they had 
difficulty recalling an exact answer to the question. 

Question 53. Only 10 cases, or 2 percent, had discrepancies for this item, wliich asked 
whether the graduate was certified to teach. Of these, 4 respondents said the situation had changed. 

Question 67. About 24 percent of the cases had discrepancies for this item, the moi/Ji in 
which the graduate first started teaching. Over half (54 percent) of the cases with discrepancies said that 
they had difficulty recalling an exact answer to the question. An additional 27 percent said that the 
question was unclear. 
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MEASUREMENT ERRORS UNDER COMPLEX SAMPLES 
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APPENDIX D 

MEASUREMENT ERRORS UNDER COMPLEX SAMPLES 



This appendix provides some of the mathematical foundations supporting the use of the 
weighted, measurement error statistics for complex sample designs. In particular, the net and gross 
difference rate and the index of inconsistency for more general sample designs are investigated. This 
development follows the same approach used by Ha^isen, Hurwitz and Bershad (1961) and later by Biemer 
and Stokes (1991). Before studying the measurement error statistics, the measurement error model is first 
introduced. 



Measurement Error Model 



The simplest model for measurement error in a sample survey assumes that the observed 
value at any interview (trial) can be written as the true value plus an additive error term: 



where pj is the true value for unit i and z^, is the error of observation at trial t. 

Consider estimating a total (or mean or other simple linear statistic) under this measurement 
error model. The estimated total for a characteristic, y, is 

where w, is the sampling weight for unit i. 

The expected value of the estimated total is found by first taking the expectation conditional on the model 
(E2) and then taking the expectation over all possible samples (Ei). The expected value is 
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where 6, = 1 if unit i is included in the sample and 5| = 0 if not, ^r^^xx is the response bias for unit i 
and p=-^E^P^. This derivation assumes that the weights are the inverse of the probabilities of selection 
of the units, i.e., that E.h.-— . If (5 is zero, as occurs when ^=0 for all i, then the estimated total is 

unbiased, i.e., Ey' = Np = \i^ . 

The total variance of the estimate is the sum of its sampling variance and its response 
variance. For the estimated total, the total variance of the estimate can be written as 

V(y) = V(jyw^i\i, + c^) 

where n^=5^ w^\i^ and the covariance term is zero under the condition that the errors are uncorrelated 
with the true population values. 

The first term of the equation (D.4) is the sampling variance of the estimate (the squared 
standard error of the estimate) when the values are observed without measurement error. The second term 
is tlie response variance of the estimate. 

The response variance of the estimate can be expressed as 

^t^t^-Y!' ^M^t) E y^i^jCovit^t^ (d.s) 

The first tenn on the right hand side of (D.S) is the simple response variance of the estimate and the 
second term is the correlated component of the response variance of the estimate. 

When the error terms are uncorrelated, i.e., Cov(c,i c^^) = 0, the correlated component of the response 
variance vanishes. Theorem D.2 in Wolter (1985) shows that if this covariance is zero, a neariy unbiased 
estimate of the total variance of the estimate is given by applying standard variance estimation formula 
with the observed sample values (which are collected with measurement error). The rest of our discussion 
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will be based on this simplifying assumption. Since the correlated component is often the most significant 
factor in the measurement error, further research is needed when this assumption is eliminated. 



Response Bias 



The first measurement error considered is the response s and how it can be estimated from 
the reinterview data. Under a sampling scheme in which estimation weights (w^) are attached to each 
sampled uiiit, the net difference rate can be written as 

where is the observed value for unit i in the original survey and yaiis the observed value for the same 
unit in the reinterview. Under simple random sampling, this reduces to the usual estimator for the net 
difference rate. 
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ir(yii"y2i) (D.7) 



Now, the expected value of the net difference rate can be evaluated using the measurement 
model given in (D.l). As before, the expected value is found by first taking the expectation conditional 
on the model (Ej) and then taking the expectation over all possible samples (Ei). 

2> (D.8) 

Equation (D.8) shows that the net difference rate has an expected value of zero if P,i = Pji- Notice that 
under this condition, the expectation is zero for both the weighted and unweighted net difference rate. 
This condition holds under a model which assumes the distribution of the errors is the same fix)m trial to 
trial. 



Studies of response variance based on reinterviews attempt to simulate the conditions where 
the error terms are identically distributed (the trials are independent and conducted under the same general 
conditions). Of course, the ability to do this is limited by any conditioning effects, i.e., the possibility that 
respondents' answers to the second interview are affected by the fact that they had been interviewed 
before. The conditioning effects on the respondents are assumed to be negligible for this research, but 
this is often a questionable assumption. 

In the RCG, the first interview and the reinterview constitute a response variance type of 
study. The general conditions in the interview and the reinterview are very similar (except the omission 
of a fev/ items from the reinterview). In this setting, the net difference rate should have an expected value 
of zero, even if the results are not weighted. Estimates of net difference rates (based on the original 
interview and the reinterview, not the reconciled values) that are significantly different from zero are 
indications that the assumptions of a response variance study are not being met. 

If the error terms across interviews do not have the same distribution, then the unweighted 
analysis is not unbiased for the population net difference rate (Npi=Np2)- The net difference rate is 
unbiased if the weights are inversely proportional to the probabilities of selection of the units (the same 
condition imposed in the derivation of equation (D.3)) and the sum of the weights is a constant. The last 
condition is met under several designs, e.g., when all of the weights are constant and the total sample size 
is fixed, or when the sample is poststratified to a known total. Under the RCG, and most other complex 
sample designs, these conditions are not met exactly, but the approximation is often reasonable. 



If the conditions noted above hold, then the expectation of the net difference rate is given 

by 

Eindr) = ^ Wzi^u-^Ti)^ 

= j^^Ww,i^,rK)^ (D.9) 

= Prp2 



Response bias studies attempt to simulate conditions where the latter trial is a 't>etter' 
measure of the true value by using moi'e highly trained interviewers or probing techniques. In such 
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studies, it is common to assume that the second trial is conducted without amor (c^j = 0) and then the net 
difference rate (using the weighted analysis) is an unbiased estimate of the response bias in the estimate 
from the first interview. 



In the RCG, the reconciliation of the firet and second interviews is an attempt to develop a 
measure with little oi no measurement error that satisfies the conditions for a response bias study. 
Assuming the reconciliation is tlie true value, tlie net difference rate computed with y^^ the response in the 
original interview and the response from the reconciled reinterview provides an estimate of the response 
bias of the estimate when the weights are used in computing the rate. 



Simple Response Variance 

Following the original development given by Hansen, et al.(1961) for simple random 
sampling, the gross difference rate and its relationship to measurement error is now examined. First, the 
definition of the gross difference rate is extended to complex samples in the same way as for the net 
difference rate. The gross difference rate can be written as 

As with the net difference rate, this expression reduces to the ordinary expression for the gross difference 
rate under simple random sampling. 

If the conditions for a valid response variance study are satisfied (i.e., the first and second 
moments of the error terms are identical and the errors between trials are uncorrelated), then expectation 
of the gross difference rate is directly related to the simple response variance. This follows from 
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where o^^^^f^^^u) ^^2(^21) the variance of the error term for unit i. 



Defining the population simple response variance as = o«< » expected value 

of the gross difference rate is: 



=20^ 

Therefore, if the weight is inversely proportional to the probability of selection of the unit, the sum of the 
weights is a constant and the conditions for a response variance study are satisfied, then the weighted 
gross difference rate is an unbiased estimate of twice the simple response variance. 



While the results stated above on the gross and net difference rates match the simple random 
sampling results, these parallels do not extend to all estimates. For example, under simple random 
sampling and the assumptions noted above, it is easy to show that the gross difference rate divided by the 
sample size is an approximately unbiased estimator of the variance of the net difference rate. This result 
does not apply in more complex sampling schemes. A self-weighting scheme is a sufficient condition for 
this result to hold under other sample designs. The RCG design is not self-weighting. 



Relative Impact of Measurement Error 

The last measurement error statistic of interest is tlie index of inconsistency. The index of 
inconsistency is normally defined as the ratio of the simple response variance to the total variance, 
assuming again that tliere are no correlated response errors. The index of inconsistency is defined in terms 
of population variances, not variances of the estimates. In general, the index can be written as 
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simple response variance 
total variance 

,2 (D.13) 



2 2 
O + O 



For example, consider the case of simple random sampling. The unweighted gross difference 
rate divided by two is an unbiased estimate of the simple response variance (a^) and is the numerator of 
the index. The total variance is estimated by an unbiased estimate of the population variance, normally 
the square sample standard deviation. For dichotomous variables, the total variance is estimated by p(l-p), 
where p is the sample proportion. This is the index of inconsistency for simple random samples with no 
correlated response variance, as described by Hansen, et al. 

For more complex sampling and estimation schemes, a consistent estimator for the total 
variance can be used in the estimation of tlie denominator of the index. Following Kish (1965), page 68, 
a consistent estimate of the variance can be written as 



where y = -= is the weighted sample mean. As Kish shows, this estimate is biased and can be 

made unbiased by adding V(y) . Since this term is neglible compared to v^, whenever the sample dize 
is relatively large, it can be ignored for estimating the total variance in the RCG and most other large 
sample surveys. 



For dichotomous variables, reduces to the binomial variance formula using the weighted 
estimates of the proportion. In this case, the index can be estimated as 

I = -i^ . (D.15) 
2^1-^) 

where p is the correctly weighted estimate of the proportion of the population in tlie category and the 
gross difference rate is given by equation (D.IO). This was the approach used in the RCG. 
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Other options are available for estimating tiie denominator of the index of inconsistency. 
For example, the estimated proportion could be estimated based on the reinterview sample only or could 
be a combined estimate of the proportion from the reinterview and the full sample. These options are 
analogous to those available for the simple random sampling index. 
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us DEPARTNfENT OF EDUCATION 
Evaluation Study of Teacher Certification - Graduate Form 



Please provide the following information for the graduate listed on the label above, and return 
this form to Westat. If you have any questions, please call Cindy Gray of Westat at 1-800-937-8281. 



1. Does the graduate currently hold any type of regular or temporary teaching certificate or licence 
to teach school at any grade level(s), prekindergarten through grade 12, in your state? 

Yes 1 (SKIP TO QUESTION 3) 

No 2 (GO TO QUESTION 2) 

2. At any time during 1991, did the graduate hold any type of regular or temporary teaching 
certificate or licence to teach school at any grade level(s), prekindergarten through grade 12, in 
your state? 

Yes 1 (GO TO QUESTION 3) 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION 7) 

Not able to determine 8 (SKIP TO QUESTION 7) 

3. What kind of certificate or license does/did the graduate have? (CIRCLE ONE) 

Initial or provisional certificate leading to regular 

or standard certificate 1 

Regular or standard certificate 2 

Alternative, emergency, or temporary certificate 3 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 4 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR ANSWERING QUESTIONS 4 - 6: 

In answering questions 4 through 6, please include any kind of certificate or license to teach school 
at any grade level prekindergarten through grade 12 (including regular, provisional, alternative, 
emergency, and temporary certificates). 



4. In what month and year did the graduate first receive a certificate or license to teach? 

MONTH: YEAR: 

5. In what grades is/was the graduate certified to teach? {CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



PREKINDERGARTEN P 

KINDERGARTEN K 

FIRST 1 

SECOND 2 

THIRD 3 

FOURTH 4 

RFTH 5 

SIXTH 6 



SEVENTH 7 

EIGHTH 8 

NINTH 9 

TENTH 10 

ELEVENTH H 

TWELFTH 12 

UNGRADED 13 

ALL GRADES 14 

SUBJECT CERTIFIED 15 
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Please circle below the fields in which the graduate has/had specific subject certification to 
teach: (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

YES-CERTIFIED 

1. Any Elementary fields, general or specialized 1 

2. Art/fine art/performing arts 1 

3. Basic skills and remedial education 1 

4. Bilingual education 1 

5. Biological or life sciences 1 

6. Business (not part of voc. ed. curriculum) 1 

7. Computer science 1 

8. English language arts 1 

9. English-as-a-second language 1 

10. Foreign languages 1 

11. Gifted/talented 1 

12. Health 1 

13. Home economics 1 

14. Industrial Arts, Trade, and Industry 1 

15. Mathematics 1 

16. Music 1 

Any Physical sciences, general or specialized: 

17. General Sciences (no specialized area) 1 

18. Chemistry 1 

19. Geology/earth science 1 

20. Physics 1 

21. Other physical sciences 1 

22. Physical education 1 

23. Pre-elementary education 1 

24. Reading 1 

25. Religion/philosophy . 1 

26. Social science/social studies 1 

Any Special education fields: 

27. Mentally retarded 1 

28. Hearing impaired, deaf 1 

29. Seriously emotionally disturbed 1 

30. Speech impaired 1 

31. Specific learning disability 1 

32. General certificate (no specific condition) 1 

33. Other special education ) 

34. Vocational Education, other than Business, Home Economics, 

or Industrial Arts 1 

35. Other fields 1 

Please provide any additional information that might help us understand this graduate's 
certification: 
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APPENDIX F 
CERTIFICATION SURVEY CODING RULES 



RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES 
State Certification Form Coding Instructions 



Questions A~D involve overall comparisons of the graduate responses against the state reported 
data. Questions E-F are coded with specific grade and field information, as reported by the state. 
However, some comparison with graduate information will be necessary in assigning the code "3" to 
questions E-F. 

It seems easiest to code the grade questions first, then the field questions. In addition, it will be 
easier to code the specific fields (in part F) before coding the overall fields (part D). Therefore, the 
instructions are listed in this order, rather than in the order they appear on the form. 

On the state form, Q7 was included to help clarify the certification information. You should 
always read this information and use it to help code the state-reported data. 



A« Certification confirmed: 

All graduates in this study reported that they were certified. If the state reports that the graduate 
is certified, then the certification is confirmed. 

1. Code QA as "yes" if the state answers "yes" to Ql or Q2, or otherwise indicates that the 
graduate is certified. AR did not answer Ql or Q2 on any of their forms, but entered all of the 
certification information on the form - these cases should be coded as "1," not nonresponse. 

2. Code QA as "no" if the state answers "no" to Ql and Q2. The rest of the coding form will be 
left blank. 

3. The category of "Yes, but reported as statement of eligibility by state" is used for Florida only. 
In Florida there are several cases where Ql is answered no, but Q7 indicates that the graduate 
has a statement of eligibility. Pull these cases and any that report the graduate has a substitute 
certificate. 

4. Code QA as "State not able to determine whether certified" if Q2 is answered "Not able to 
determine." The rest of the coding form will be left blank. 
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Kind of Certification: 

The graduate form lists the kind of certification in field Q56. Four codes are possible (in the 
same order as the State form): 

1 = Initial or provisional certificate leading to regular or standard certificate 

2 = Regular or standard certificate 

3 = Alternative, emergency, or temporary certificate 
91 = Other (specify) 

Circle the appropriate code in QB by matching the kind reported in Q56 by the graduate to the 
kind reported in Q3 by the state. The order of priority for coding "2" and "3," firom highest to lowest, 

is: 

Regular or standard 

Initial or provisional 

Alternative, emergency, temporary 

C. Grades certified to teach (overall): 

Circle the appropriate code in part C, and then code the specific grade information in part E. 

Specific grades certified to teach (as reported by state): 

1. If the state reports "yes" for a grade, code that grade as " 1." 

2. If the state reports "all grades," then code all the grade categories except subject certified as 
code "1." (In CA, almost all the state forms indicate "all grades"). 

3. If the graduate reports a grade not reported by the state, look to see whether the grade might be 
confirmed by the state but reported in a different way. Follow these rules for using code "3" 
(some examples of coding/reporting differences are on the attached page): 

a. If the graduate reports "all grades" and the state reports K-12 or 1-12, then code the 
grades reported by the state as code "1" and code the rest of the grades (except subject 
certified) as code "3." 

b. For any other situation where it appears that the state confirms the graduate information 
but coding/reporting differences exist, code the grade(s) as "3" or make a problem sheet 
for supervisor review. 

4. If the state and graduate both report "no" to a grade, code that grade as "2." 

5. If the graduate reports a grade not reported by the state and no coding/reporting differences 
exist, code the grade as "2." 

Subject certified and grades given, code 4. 
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Specific fields certified to teach (as reported by state): 

In Michigan, none of the state forms have "Elementary" circled in the list of fields. Therefore, 
we will assume that forms with grades K-8 are elementary. 

If the state reports "yes" for a field, code that field as "1." 

If the graduate reports a field not reported by the state, look to see whether the field might be 
confirmed by the state but reported iii a different way. Follow these rules for using code "3" 
(some examples of coding/reporting dift^iences are on the attached page): 

a. If both the state and graduate report elementary certification, but the graduate has other 
specific subjects (such as Basic skills, English, science, math, reading, social studies, 
etc.), code the specific subjects as "3," UNLESS the specific subject is special education. 

b. Code elementary as "3" on the coding form: 

If the graduate has code "3" for elementary (a code that we assigned because the graduate 

is certified in at least one grade K-5), and 
If the state has elementary answered as ''no." 

c. Code elementary as "3" on the coding form: 

If the graduate has code "1" for elementary and 
The state has elementary answered as "no," and 

The state shows the graduate is certified in at least one grade K-5 (or "all grades"), 

d. If both the graduate and the state report certification in special education, but report it in 
different fields, then: 

Code the special education fields reported by the state as " 1 " 

Code the special education fields reported by the graduate but not by the state as 



e. For any other situation where it appears that the state confirms the graduate information 
but coding/reporting differences exist, code the field(s) as "3" or make a problem sheet 
for supervisor review. 

If the state and graduate both report "no" to a field, code that field as "2," 

If the graduate reports a field not reported by the state and no coding/reporting differences exist, 
code the field as "2," 
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D. Subjects certified to teach (overail): 

Code 1: If all the same subjects were reported by graduate and state. 

Code 2: If the graduate reported elementary and specific subjects, state confirms elementary. 
(Part F has elementary = 1 or 3 and other subjects = 3) 

Code 3: If graduate reported elementary (as instructed because teaching elementary grades) and 
one or two specific subjects (such as phys ed, health, art, music). State confirms 
subject(s) but not elementary. 

(Part F has elementary = 3 and one or two specific subjects, such as phys ed, health, art, 
music, foreign language, reading = 1) 

Code 4: If State confirms special education certificate but chooses different specific categories 
(such as "general" or "other") 
(Part F has at least one special education field = 3) 

Code 5: Some subjects confirmed, some not confirmed 

(Some subjects reported by the graduate are coded 1 or 3 in part F, and some are coded 
2 in part F) 

Code 6: None of the subjects confirmed 

(All of the subjects reported by the graduate are coded 2 in part F) 

Code 9: Nonresponst (by graduate or state) 
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EXAMPLES OF CODING/REPORTING DIFFERENCES 



Specific grades certified to teach: 

■ For grades, the main coding/reporting differences involve the categories of: 
prekindergarten, ungraded, all grades, and subject certified. During the survey data 
collection, if the graduate reported certification in "all grades," the "all grades" category 
was coded by the interviewer and the CATI system automatically coded all other 
categories in the question except subject certified. If a respondent considered certification 
in K-12 to be "all grades," then certification in Pre-K and "ungraded" may not be 
confirmed by the state. 

■ The "ungraded" category was meant mainly to capture special education where 
certification is often given by ages, rather than by grades. However, since no rules were 
set in the survey or on the state forms for use of this category, it is subject to 
interpretation. Some respondents report the grades that correspond to the ages certified 
to teach, some report "ungraded," and some report "subject certified." 

■ On the survey, the "subject certified" category was meant for those people who were not 
certified by grade, but only by subject. Interviewers were instructed to probe for grades 
in which the respondent was certified to teach a specific subject, and only code "subject 
certified" if a respondent confirmed that he/she was not certified by grade. If "subject 
certified" was coded, then no other grade could be coded. However, some of the states 
have circled specific grades and "subject certified" to indicate that the graduate was 
certified by grade and subject. 



Specific fields certified to teach: 

■ For the certification fields, the main coding/reporting differences involve elementary and 
special education certification. During the survey data collection, the category "Any 
elementary fields, general or specialized" was meant to include any respondent certified 
to teach any subject at the elementary level. Respondents were then expected lo answer 
yes to the specific subject fields only if they had an additional certification in that field. 
In practice, however, some respondents answered yes to each of the subject fields 
included in their elementary certification, rather than only those in addition to elementary. 
This may have been exacerbated by the fact that we read each category to the respondents 
during data collection. However, most of the state forms were completed according to 
the original intent for elementary certification - that is, the specific subject fields were 
circled only if the graduate had an additional certification in that field. 

■ The second problem that occurs with elementary certification involves graduates certified 
to teach elementary grades but only in a specialized subject (such as phys ed, art, music, 
reading). On the survey, these graduates reported "yes" to "Any elementary fields," 
since they were certified on the elementary level. However, most of the states did not 
consider this to be elementary certification. 
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For graduates certified in special education, there can be different interpretations of how 
to fit the certification into the survey categories. For example, a graduate certified to 
teach "Mildly handicapped K-12," answered yes to the specific handicapping conditions 
that the certificate covers (such as mentally retarded and specific learning disability). 
However, the state chose the category "General certificate, no specific condition," 
presumably since no specific condition is named in the certificate. Again, the different 
interpretations may have been increased since graduates were asked whether they were 
certified in each of ihe specific special education fields. 
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STATE-BY-STATE ANALYSIS OF REPORTING DIFFERENCES 
FOR KIND OF CERTIFICATION 

Both the graduate and state were asked to choose one of the following categories for kind 
of certification: 

« Initial or provisional certificate leading to regular or standard certificate; 

■ Regular or standard; 

■ Alternative, emergency, or temporary certificate; and 

■ Other (specify). 



The main reason for reporting differences in the kind of certificate appears to be different 
interpretations of the reporting categories. None of the 10 states included in the validity study use 
classifications exactly the same as those used on the survey. By looking at the classificai^ons used in each 
state and the response patterns for that state, explanations for the reporting differences of .en emerge. The 
match rates for each state appear in the table below, and are discussed in the following sections. 

Percentage of cases with kind of certificate reported the same, gross difference rates, anc? net difference 
rates, by state 



State agency 


Sample size 


Match on kind of certificate 


Percent reported the 
same 


Gross difference 
rate 


Net difference rate 


Total 


306 


57.5 


42.5 


9.2 


Arkansas 


30 


86.7 


13.3 


6.7 




26 


65.4 


34.6 


-11.5 




26 


53.8 


46.2 


-30.8 




24 


79.2 


20.8 


20.8 




30 


96.7 


3.3 


-3.3 


Ohio 


28 


21.4 


78.6 


78.6 




46 


30.4 


69.6 


39.1 




30 


53.3 


46.7 


-46.7 




43 


55.8 


44.2 


44.2 


Utali 


23 


47.8 


52.2 


-52.2 



Arkansas. About 87 percent (26 of 30) of the cases in Arkansas were classified the same 
by both the graduate and the state. Most of these matched cases (24) were classified by both the graduate 
and the state into the RCG category of "regular or standard." Of the 4 cases tliat were classified 
differently by the graduate and the state, 3 were identified by the graduate as "initial or provisional" and 
by the state as "regular or standard." 

Arkansas has a 6-year certificate for bachelor's degree recipients and at least six different 
provisional certificates. One possible area of confusion for graduates is that the Arkansas application 
materials refer to "initial certification" to identify those applying for the standard 6-year certificate for the 
first time. Thus, those who jq)ply for and obtain this "initial certification" are actually obtaining a "regular 
or standard certificate." 

A second possible reason for differences in the graduate and state reported data is the 
different data collection time periods. One type of provisional certificate is given to applicants who meet 
all other requirements except having an acceptable score on the National Teacher Examination (NTE). 
Graduates who were given a provisional certificate and then took the examination may have changed from 
a provisional to a standard certificate during the time between data collections. 

California. About 65 percent (17 of 26) of the cases in California had certification type 
reported the same by both the graduate and the state. California has two types of teaching credentials: 
(1) a Multiple Subject Teaching Credential that authorizes the holder to teach in a self-contained classroom 
such as the classrooms in most elementary schools; and (2) a Single Subject Teaching Credential that 
authorizes the holder to teach the specific subject(s) named on the credential in departmentalized classes 
such as those in most junior high and high schools. For each of these credential types, there are three 
levels: 

■ One- Year Preliminary Credential. This may be obtained with a bachelor's degree or 
higher, completion of a teacher preparation program, and passage of the California 
Basic Educational Skills Test. 

■ Five- Year Preliminary Credential. This is obtained through a 4-year extension to the 
first credential, which requires minimum scores to certain sections of the National 
Teacher Examination or additional course work. 

■ Professional Clear Credential. This requires completion of a fifth year of study after 
the bachelor's degree and completion of courses in specific areas. 
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Since the California certification levels are not identified using the same terminology used 
in the RCG survey, it is not clear how each level of credential should fit into the RCG categories. A 
1-year or 5-year preliminary credential might be interpreted as "initial or provisional," "regular or 
standard," or "temporary." Of the nine cases that were not matched, four were categorized as "regular or 
standard" by the graduate and "initial or provisional" by the state. Another four of the unmatched cases 
were categorized as "alternative, emergency, or temporary certificate" by either the graduate or the state, 
but not by both. 

Florida. About 54 percent (14 of 26) of the cases in Florida had certification type reported 
the same by both the graduate and tiie state. The Florida Department of Education identifies three steps 
or levels in the certification process: 

■ Statement of Eligibility. Statutes and rules that govern the issuance of Horida 
Educator's Certificates require that the individual be employed in a public or private 
elementary or secondary school with an ^proved Professional Orientation Program 
before a certificate is issued. Applicants are, therefore, provided a Statement of 
EligibiHty for use in obtaining employment. 

■ Two-Year Nonrenewable Temporary Certificate. This certificate may be obtained by 
those who hold a valid statement of eligibility, are employed in a school with an 
approved Professional Orientation Program, and have submitted fingerprints. 

■ Five-Year Professional Certificate. This certificate is issued to those who meet the 
requirements for the Temporary Certificate, satisfy the coursework and test score 
requirements, and have completed the Professional Orientation Program. 

Of the 12 unmatched cases, 8 were classified as "alternative, emergency, or temporary 
certificate" by the graduate and as "initial or provisional" by the state. It seems likely that both the 
graduate and the state were referring to the 2-year nonrenewable Temporary Certificate for these cases, 
but chose to classify it into different RCG categories. In fact, the cover letter sent from the state 
certification agency refers to the Temporary Certificate as the initial certificate. However, it is 
understandable that the word "temporary" in the name of the certificate caused graduates to choose the 
RCG category that contained that word. 
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Indiana. About 79 percent (19 of 24) of the cases in Indiana had certification type reported 
the same by both die graduate and die state. The Indiana Department of Education describes the following 
tliree types of certificates: 



■ Standard License. Applicants who meet all of Indiana's certification requirements in 
their licensing area(s), including the teacher competency tests and recency credit, are 
eligible for an Indiana Standard License. The Standard License is valid for 5 years 
and maybe renewed indefinitely by completing six semester hours of approved credit 
every 5 years. 

■ Reciprocal License. Out-of-state graduates who do not meet al! of Indiana's 
certification requirements but hold an unexpired out-of-state license may be eligible 
for a 1-year Reciprocal License. The Reciprocal License may be renewed up to four 
times by completing necessary tests and course work. 

■ Professional License. Applicants who meet the requirements for the Standard License 
and who have completed a master's degree with appropriate course work and have 5 
years of teaching experience in an accredited school may be eligible for a Professional 
License. The Professional License is valid initially for 10 years, then renewable every 
5 years on the completion of 6 semester hours of approved academic credit. 



All five of tile unmatched cases were classified as "initial or provisional" by tiie graduate and 
as "regular or standard" by tiie state. All had graduated from an Indiana school. It appears that Indiana 
uses tiie word "initial" to refer to tiie first time an individual obtains certification. These individuals must 
complete a teacher internship program, as described in tiie certification brochure: 

Individuals receiving an initial Standard or Reciprocal teaching license will be required 
(Public Law 390 - 1987) to successfully complete a one-year (two semester) beginning 
teacher internship. Individuals witii tv/o (2) years teaching experience in an accredited out- 
of-state school will not be required to complete the internship. Do not be concerned about 
tiie internship program until you receive your initial Standard or Reciprocal License and are 
employed in an accredited Indiana school. At tiiat point, consult your principal and/or 
superintendent for details. 

The five graduates who reported their certification as "initial or provisional" may have 
considered tiieir certification to be initial until tiiey co'-'ip'eted the internship program. Since tiie state uses 
tiie term "initial Standard" to describe tiie first time an individual obtains a Standard License, graduates 
might reasonably have chosen either RCG category "initial" or "standard." 

Michigan. Michigan had ti?e highest rate of matching on certificate type of all tiie states in 
the survey, oif tiie 30 cases in tiie state, 29 were matches (97 percent). The teacher certification brochure 
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produced by the Michigan State Board of Education describes the types of certificates in that state as 
follows: 



There are four basic types of Michigan regular and vocational certificates currently available: 
the required initial certificate, called the Provisional certificate; the Continuing certificate, 
which may eventually be obtained when the holder of a Provisional certificate meets the 
requirements as outlined in the "Continuing Certificate Requirements" section of this 
brochure; the Temporary Vocational Authorization; and the Full Vocational Authorization. 

Most cases (24 of 30) were categorized by both the graduate and the state in the RCG 
category "initial or provisional." Apparently, the state's use of the terms "initial" and "provisional" to 
describe the first level of certification made it easy for the graduates and state agency to choose the same 
RCG category. In fact, only one case was categorized differently by the graduate and the state. For this 
case, the graduate chose "regular or standard" and the state chose "initial or provisional." The graduate 
may have been confused by the term "regular," which is used by Michigan to differentiate their non- 
vocational certificate from their vocational certificate. 

Ohio. Ohio had the lowest match rate for certification type with 6 of 28 cases (21 percent) 
matching. The Ohio certification levels ai-e described by the Ohio Department of Education as follows: 

Initial standard Ohio certificates are called provisionals and are valid for four years. 
Regardless of the grade of certificate you may currently hold in Ohio or in any other state, 
the initial certificate will be issued as a four-year provisional. Provisional certificates may 
later be converted to professional and then to permanent certification. 

All except one of the unmatched cases (21 of 22) were classified as "initial or provisional" 
by the graduate and as "regular or standard" by the state. It seems likely that both the graduates and the 
state were refenring to the same certificate (the initial standard), since that is the most likely certificate for 
new graduates. The use of all three words - initial, standard, and provisional - to describe the first level 
of certification meant that either RCG category "initial or provisional" or "regular or standard" could have 
been chosen. However, in this case, tlie category chosen by most of the graduates (initial or provisional) 
seems more appropriate than the category chosen by tlie state (regular or standard). 
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Pennsylvania. About 30 percent (14 of 46) of the cases in Pennsylvania had certification 
type reported the same by both the graduate and the state. The categories of instructional certificates 
issued by Pennsylvania are the following: 



■ Instructional Level I Certificate (Provisional). Valid for 6 years of service. May be 
converted to Level II after 3 years of serv^ice on Level I; must be converted after 6 
years of service on Level I. 

■ Instructional Level II Certificate (Permanent). Valid for the life of the holder. 
Requirements: 3 years of satisfactory teaching in Pennsylvania on the Level I 
certificate and completion of 24 semester hours of postbaccalaureate study. 

■ Intern Certificates. Valid for 3 calendar years. Requirements: a bachelor's degree 
without a teacher certification program; acceptance into and recommendation by a 
Pennsylvania college with an approved Intern program. 



Most of the unmatched cases (25 of 32) were classified as "initial or provisional" by the 



graduate and as "regular or standard" by the state. It seems likely that both the graduates and the state 
were referring to the Level I certificate, the most common certificate for new graduates. It is not clear 
why the state would choose to classify the Level I certificate as "regular or standard," periiaps because 
it isihe expected or "regular" certificate for new graduates, or perhaps because the instructional certificates 
are considered "regular" compared to the vocational certificates. 



Tennessee. In Tennessee, 53 percent (16 of 30) of the cases were classified in the same 



category by both the graduate and the state. Tennessee has several different types of teaching licerises, 
as described below; 



■ Probationary Licenses. Initial 1-year license issued to applicants on the basis of 
completion of a bachelor's degree and an approved teacher education program and 
submittal of minimum qualifying scores on the NTE. Renewable. Successful 
completion leads to appropriate Apprentice-level license. 

■ Apprentice Licenses. Three-year license based upon satisfactory completion of the 
probationary year. Renewable. Successful completion leads to appropriate 
professional license. 

■ Teacher's Professional License. A 10-year license issued on the basis of satisfactory 
completion of the 3-year apprenticeship. 

■ Career Ladder Certificates (optional) - Career Levels I, II, and III. Ten-year 
certificates issued to applicants who voluntarily elect to be evaluated for these levels 
on the Career Ladder. 
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■ Interim Probationary Licenses: 



- Type A. One-year license based on a minimum of a bachelor's degree and 6 
quarter hours of professional education college credit. Renewable four times. 
Requires superintendent's intent to employ. 

- Type B. One-year license issued to applicants who meet all certification 
requirements but lack minim.um qualifying scores on the NTE Core Battery or 
Specialty Area Test. Renewable one time. Requires superintendent's intent to 
employ. 

- Type C. Requires bachelor's degree, completion of preservice portion of an 
approved alteniative prep program, statement of intent to hire from Tennessee 
Superintendent. 



Of the 14 unmatched cases, 10 were classified as "regular or standard" by the graduate and 
as "initial or provisional" by the state. The remaining 4 cases were classified as "alternative, emergency, 
or temporary" by the graduate and as "initial or provisional" by the state. With the large number of 
different licenses issued in Tennessee (none of which use the exact terminology used in the RCG survey), 
it is understandable that many graduates chose different categories than the state and other graduates. In 
fact, it is not clear which of the RCG categories would best describe each of the Tennessee licenses. In 
addition, the application materials that we received from Tennessee do not list or describe the various 
certification levels. Therefore, graduates may not have been aware of exactly which certificate they had 
or what the possible certificates are for the state. 

Texas. In Texas, 56 percent (24 of 43) of the cases were classified in the same category by 
both the graduate and the state. The certificates issued by Texas include the following: 



■ Provisional Certificate. Issued on the basis of completion of a BA degree from an 
approved teacher education institute, and satisfactory performance on comprehensive 
exams. Valid for life of holder. 

■ Professional Certificate (not required). Issued on the basis of completion oi a BA 
degree, at least 30 additional graduate level hours in an approved graduate teacher 
education program, and 3 years of acceptable teaching experience. Valid for life. 

■ One-Year Certificate. Issued to an individual who possesses a standard out-of-state 
teacher certificate. If the Texas Education Agency determines by evaluation that the 
applicant satisfies all requirements for Texas certification except for the testing 
requirement(s), he/she may request issuance of a One-Year Certificate. The testing 
requirement must be met during the validity period of the One-Year Certificate to 
qualify for continued certification in*Texas. 
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All of the 19 unmatched cases were classified as "initial or provisional" by the graduate and 
as "regular or standard" by the state. It is easy to see how the Texas Provisional Certificate could be 
classified in either RCG category. The use of the term "provisional" would indicate that it belongs in the 
first RCG category. However, the full description of the RCG category is "Initial or provisional certificate 
leading to regular or standard certificate." The Texas Provisional Certificate does not lead to a regular 
or standard certificate, but rather is valid for the life of the holder. The Texas Professional Certificate is 
optional, not required. Therefore, the Provisional Certificate could be considered the "regular or standard 
certificate." 

Utah. In Utah, 48 percent (11 of 23) of the cases were classified in the same category by 
both the graduate and the. state. The certificates issued by Utah include the following: 

■ Basic Certificate, Requires completion of bachelor's degree and approved teacher 
education program. Valid for 4 years. 

■ Standard Certificate. Same requirements as Basic Certificate plus 2 years of successful 
teaching experience during first 4 years of teaching and recommendation of employing 
school district. Renewable. 

All 12 of the unmatched cases were classified as "regular or standard" by the graduate and 
"initial or provisional" by the state. It is likely that both the graduates and the state were referring to the 
Basic Certificate, since this is the most common certificate for new graduates. It is easy to understand 
the state's classification of "initial or provisional," since the Basic Certificate leads to the Standard 
Certificate. However, graduates may not be as familiar with the Utah certification process. In fact, the 
copy of the application materials that we obtained from the Utah State Office of Education do not include 
any reference to the cenification levels or types. Graduates may only know that they applied for and 
obtained a state certification, and may assume that it is a "regular or standard certificate," 
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APPENDIX H 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONNAIRE REVISIONS 
FOR TEACHER ELIGIBLITY AND CERTIFICATION 



Questions SO, 51, 52, 58 - Eligible to Teach 

Question 50, which asks whether the graduate is eligible to teach, was worded on the survey 
as follows: "Are you eligible to teach school at any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12? 
That is, have you complete J all coursework, including student or practice teaching, required for a regular 
or standard certificate or license to teach at any or all levels in at least one state?" 

Change " Eligible To Teach" to "Eligible To Be Certified," One difficulty with the above 
definition is the term "eligible to teach," which is used throughout the section to collect information on 
eligibility by grade and subject field. A more precise term would have been "eligible for regular or 
standard certification." While this did not appear to cause problems with question 50, where the term is 
immediately followed by the definition, it did cause problems with question 58. In this question, 
graduates were asked to report the subject fields in which they were eligible to teach. Some graduates 
assumed (incorrectly) that if they were certified in a subject they must be eligible to teach in that subject. 
Others, especially substitute teachers, thought that if they were allowed by the school district to teach in 
a subject field, they must be eligible to teach in that field. 

Eliminate Restriction of "Regular or Standard." Another difficulty with this "eligible to 
teach" definition is that it refers to coursework required for a regular or standard certificate. As discussed 
in Chapter 5, the difference between "initial or provisional" and "regular or standard" certification is very 
ambiguous in some states. This is one of the reasons that only 58 percent of the cases in the validity 
study cample had the type of certification reported the same by both the graduate and state. Initial or 
provisional certification is quite cohimon among new graduates, with about 29 percent of the certified 
graduates reporting this category on the main survey. A number of states require graduates to obtain an 
initial or provisional certificate and fulfill certain requirements (such as teaching for a specified time or 
completing an in-service course) before they can apply for a regular or standard certificate. For these 
reasons, it does not seem appropriate to limit eligibility to only regular or standard certification. 
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Collect Eligibility Only for Grades and Subjects in Which the Graduate Is Not 
Certified- If the definition of eligible were changed to no longer be restricted to regular or standard 
certification, then all certified graduates would be eligible by definition. This change would still allow 
the same type of analysis of certification and eligibility data that has been done in the past. For analysis, 
the subject eligibility and certification data were used to compare to the subject fields in which the 
graduate was teaching. The following three categories have been used for this analysis: (1) eligible or 
certified in some field; (2) eligible or certified in teaching field; and (3) certified in teaching field. Thus, 
graduates who are certified are included in the "eligible or certified" group, regardless of whether or not 
they are eligible. Therefore to conduct this analysis, it is necessary to determine eligibility only for fields 
in which the graduate is not certified. 



For these reasons, the focus of the eligibility questions should be to identify grades and 
subject fields in which a graduate is eligible to be certified but is not yet certified. The following is a 
suggested outiine for collecting certification and eligibility data that will accomplish this purpose. The 
different wording needed in part C is easily accomplished with a CATI data collection. 

A. ASK WHETHER GRADUATE IS CERTIFffiD (Q53) 

Do you have any type of certificate or license to teach school at any grade level from 
prekindergarten through grade 12, in at least one state? That is, are you certified to 
teach in at least one state? 

Yes 

No (SKIP TO C) 

B. Ask all certification questions: grades, date, kind, state agency, subject fields 
(Q54-Q57C, Q59-Q60) 

C. Ask whether graduate is eligible, using different wording depending on whetiier 
graduate is certified (Q50): 

IF CERTIFIED: Among the grades and subjects in which you are not certified, are 
there any in which you are eligible to be certified? By eligible we mean 
completed all coursework, including student or practice teaching, required for a 
certificate or license to teach at any or all levels, prekindergarten tiirough grade 
12, in at least one state. 

IF NOT CERTIFIED: Are you eligible to be certified? By eligible we mean 
completed all coursework, including student or practice teaching, required for a 
certificate or license to teach at any or all levels, prekindergarten through grade 
12, in at least one state. 

Yes 

No (SKIP TO NEXT SECTION) 
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D. Ask all eligibility questions, reworded as necessary to collect only those grades and 
subject fields in which the graduate is not certified: grades, date, subject fields (Q51, 
Q52, Q58) 

Questions 51 and 54 - Grades Eligible or Certified to Teach 

Eliminate the "All Grades" Category. This category was intended to reduce response 
burden by allowing graduates (or inter/iewers) to mark 1 category instead of 14. However, the grades 
that are included in "all grades" is subject to interpretation. Does it include prekindergarten, kindergarten, 
and ungraded? During data collection, when the "all grades" category was chosen, the CATI system 
automatically coded "yes" to prekindergarten, kindergarten, grades 1-12, and ungraded. However, the 
results of the Validity Study indicate that some graduates who were not certified in prekindergarten, 
kindergarten, or ungraded chose the "all grades" category. It appears that more accurate information can 
be obtained by asking graduates to indicate exactly which grades they are certifieci to teach, rather than 
using the "all grades" categor>'. 

Eliminate the "Ungraded" Category. On the survey data file, 471 (unweighted) records 
have the "ungraded" category in question 54 answered yes. However, 464 of these cases were 
automatically coded "yes" by the CATI system for graduates who chose the category "all grades." This 
means that only 7 graduates specifically chose the "ungraded" category. None of the 10 states in the 
validity study report a certificafion category of ungraded. It is possible that none of the 51 states actually 
have an "ungraded" certificafion category. The few graduates that think they are certified in "ungraded" 
could be told to choose the grades that correspond with the ages of students they are certified to teach. 

Eliminate the "Subject Certified Only" Category. On the survey, the "subject certified" 
categ )ry was meant for those people who were not certified by grade, but only by subject. Interviewers 
were instructed to probe for grades in which the respondent was certified to teach a specific subject, and 
only code "subject certified" if a respondent said that he/she was not certified by grade. If "subject 
certified" was coded, tlien no other grade could be coded. 

During the main survey data collection, only 28 graduates chose this category in question 
54. None of the 10 states in the validit>' study reported certificafion by subject only and not by grade. 
It is possible that none of the 5 1 states actually have a "subject only" certificafion category as we defined 
it. The few graduates that think they are certified by "subject only" could be told to choose the grades 
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that their certification allows them to teach, since we are obtaining the subjects in which they are certified 
in. a different series of questions. 

Question 56 - Kind of Certificate or License 

This question had the highest rate of mismatches between graduate and state reported data 
on the validity study. The main reason for these mismatches 2^)pears to be different interpretations of the 
reporting categories. None of the 10 states included in the validity study used classifications exacdy the 
same as those used on the survey for this question. In Appendix G, the classification system used by each 
of the 10 states is examined. This examination reveals that many different terms are used, and the same 
terms are used in different ways by different states to classify teacher certification. This makes it 
extremely difficult to develop a standardized system for all states. 

For these reasons, NCES should examine the purpose of this question - what information 
should the question be obtaining and Iiow will this information be used? Data from this question have 
not been included in previous published reports from the RCG studies. If this question remains in the 
survey, then certification categories used by each state should be reviewed to develop questionnaire 
categories that best reflect those used by the state agencies. In particular, NCES should examine whether 
it is important to make a distinction between initial/provisional and regular/standard certificates, since the 
difference between these two categories is very ambiguous in some states. 

Questions 58 and 59 - Subject Fields Eligible or Certified to Teach 

For analysis, the subject eligibility and certification data were used to compare to the subject 
fields in which the graduate was teaching. The eligibility and certification data were collected first; then 
employed teachers were asked what subjecl fields they were teaching in a later section of the 
questionnaire. The responses were then compared to detennine tlie percentage of teachers who were 
eligible or certified in their teaching field. Since this is the main purpose of these questions, NCES should 
consider asking employed teachers directly whether or not they are certified and whether or not they are 
eligible to be certified for each subject field they arc teaching. This would avoid some of the 
interpretation problems with this question. 
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Alternately, if the eligibility and certification questions are kept separate from the teaching 
subject question, some suggested solutions to the interpretation problems arc discussed below. 

Separate Elementary Fields from Secondary Fields. During the survey data collection, 
the category "Any elementary fields, general or specialized" was meant to include any respondent certified 
to teach any subject at the elementary level. Respondents were then expected to answer yes to the specific 
subject fields only if they had an additional certification in that field. In practice, however, many 
respondents answered "yes" to each of the subject fields included in their elementary certification, rather 
than only those in addition to elementary. For example, when graduates with elementary certification were 
asked whether they were certified in a subject field such as English language arts, they often answered 
"yes," meaning that they were certified to teach English language arts at the elementary level. Therefore, 
it is impossible to distinguish between graduates with certification in both English language arts and 
elementary education, and graduates with certification only in elementary education. 

To avoid this problem, elementary certification should be treated separately ftx)m other 
certification. A review of the certification documents for the 10 states included in the validity study shows 
that the most common certificates issued by these states in the elementary grades are called kindergarten, 
primary, and elementary education. In addition, some states have certificates in prekindergarten or early 
childhood education. These prekindergarten certificates should be grouped with the elementary certificates 
since they sometimes overlap (i.e., prekindergarten/priinary). A suggested outline for collecting 
certification data by subject field follows. Note that by changing the question wording slightly this same 
outline can be followed for collecting data on subjects in which the graduate is eligible but not certified. 

A. Do you have a teaching certificate in any of the following: prekindergarten, 
kindergarten, primary, or elementary education? 

Yes 

No (SKIP TO C) 

B. In addition to your prekindergarten, kindergarten, primary, or elementary certificate, 
do yov. have any other teaching certificates or special subject endorsements? 

Yes 

No (SKIP TO next section) 

C. I will be reading a list of subject fields. Please tell me in which fields you have a 
teaching certificate. 
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IF A=YES, ALSO SAY: Please include only teaching certificates or special subject 
endorsements that you have in addition to your prekindergarten, kindergarten, primary, 
or elementary certificate. 

LIST OF SUBJECT FIELDS EXCLUDING ELEMENTARY AND 
PRE-ELEMENTARY 

Consider Combining Special Education Categories, For graduates certified in special 
education, there can be different interpretations of how to fit the certification into the survey categories. 
For example, a graduate certified to teach "Mildly handicapped K-12;' answered "yes" to the specific 
handicapping conditions that tlie certificate covers (such as mentally retarded and specific learning 
disability). However, the state chose the category "General certificate, no specific condition," presumably 
since no specific condition is named in the certificate. Again, the different interpretations may have been 
increased since graduates were asked whether they were certified in each of the specific special education 
fields. 

This problem can be dealt with by combining the individual special education categories for 
analysis. This may also be necessary because the sample sizes for teachers in individual categories may 
be too small to analyze. If the categories are going to be combined for analysis, then NCES needs to 
consider whether it is necessary to collect the information by individual category. 

Consider Combining Science Categories, There were two problems witli the science 
categories. First, some teachers (especially in junior high or middle school), were certified to teach 
general science, which was not designated as either biological or physical science. Second, the 
unweighted sample sizes for graduates employed as teachers in the individual physical science categories 
(other than general physical science) were very small, ranging from 22 to 49. NCES should consider 
whether it is necessary to collect this information by individual category. One way to address these 
problems would be to use the following categories for science: 

A^ny sciences, general or specialized: 

General science (no specialized area) 
Biological or life sciences 

Any physical science (INCLUDE CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, EARTH SCIENCE, 
PHYSICS, AND ANY OTHER PHYSICAL SCIENCE). 
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